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Stonehenge and the two-date theory 


By Mrs. B. H. Cunnincton 


In a recently published paper the conclusion was reached 
that Stonehenge was built at different periods, and that the 
Aubrey circle with the bank and ditch represent an older 
monument. In conclusion it is said ‘ that Stonehenge was built 
after the Aubrey circle is certain’." There is, however, evidence 
that leads to a different theory, and this being so, it is desirable 
that it should be stated; otherwise it might appear that those 
interested agreed with the conclusion, or at least had no evi- 
dence to the contrary. A fact used to support the two-date 
theory is that the end of the ditch overlaps the avenue. There 
is general agreement that this ditch was levelled and obliterated 
on the surface in order that it should not obstruct the avenue. 
The critical point is when this filling-up took place. According 
to the two-date theory it was only when the later Stonehenge 
was built, and therefore a long time after the ditch was first 
dug. But if the evidence from the excavation is carefully 
examined it becomes plain that this part of the ditch must have 
been refilled almost immediately after it was made. 

A ditch cut in the chalk, if left alone, silts up naturally to a 
certain level. When this level has been reached turf grows 
over it, but the ditch will still be only partly full. If subse- 
quently this ditch is purposely filled up level with the surface 
the turf shows as a darkish band, separating the naturally 
deposited silt below from the thrown-in material above. Now 
these conditions were not found in this overlapping end of the 
ditch. No old turf-line appears to have been found to suggest 
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that it was levelled off some long time after it had fallen into 
decay. Moreover, the material filling this section is stated to 
have been markedly different from that in the rest of the ditch. 
‘In the previous ditch excavations there had been a fairly 
uniform deposit of silt below the top rubble layer, but in the 
present instance it was different—instead of silt, there was a 
clean white chalk which had been brought from elsewhere and 
cast into the ditch.’ ! 

It is stated that the sides of the ditch were steeper here than 
elsewhere,. and this also points to immediate refilling, for it 
proves that weathering had not had time to wear back the 
edges and thus decrease the slope as invariably happens in a 
ditch left to natural decay. We are told that in this section 
‘the top rubble layer was continued across the ditch, both 
upon the escarp and the counterscarp’ (iv, 31). This rubble 
layer is also described as ‘very definite’. This also points to 
the complete refilling and levelling of the ditch at one and the 
same time. Had it been merely levelled off later this top rubble 
layer would necessarily have been less marked than in other 
places, and would not have merged, as it apparently did, into 
that forming the normal surface on both sides of the ditch; it 
would have met and merged into the older turf layer that must 
have formed the surface of the ditch at the time the levelling 
took place, and this would have been very noticeable. 

How can this difference in the conditions in this section from 
those found elsewhere in the ditch be accounted for? Why do 
the ends of the ditch, and apparently the ends only, appear to 
have been artificially filled up from top to bottom? How can 
it be accounted for on the two-date theory? If the ditch is 
indeed part of an older monument, and the ends were only 
levelled off to accommodate the avenue, long after it was 
made, why was no old turf-line found, and no silt as in the 
rest of the ditch? 

The only reasonable explanation is that the original digging 
of the ditch, the refilling of this part of it, and the planning of 
the avenue, are all practically contemporary, that is to say they 
were all part of one and the same undertaking, and that the 
almost immediate refilling of this section of ditch denotes a 
change of plan, and a rectification of the course of the ditch 
with regard to the avenue. Here, then, instead of the over- 
lapping of the ditch across the avenue being evidence of the 

* Antig. Fourn., iv, 30. Figures inserted after quotations in the following 


pages refer to reports on the excavations at Stonehenge in this Journal, the 
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priority of either, it actually supplies the strongest evidence at 
present available that they are contemporary. On no other 
theory can the intentional —— of this part of the ditch, 
before any appreciable amount of silt had collected in it, be 
accounted for. The immediate refilling seems to apply to both 
ends of the ditch; .this is not surprising as the more northerly 
end, though it cannot be said to overlap the avenue, may well 
have been found inconveniently close to it ; but in any case it 
does not detract from the value of the evidence with regard to 
the otherend. Of this northerly end the report says, ‘ Immedi- 
ately below it (i.e. the humus layer) was clean white chalk, 
evidently cast in’ (iv, 32-3). It goes on to speak of ‘two 
distinct discharges of chalk’ separated by a ‘dark stratum’. 
This stratum did not apparently represent an old turf-line, as it 
might have been expectedtodo. ‘The stratum of dirty matter 
between the chalk deposits seemed to derive colour from wood 
ash, and contained many charred pieces of wood. This chalk 
had been thrown in from above, and took the same slightly 
curving slope as the loose chalk below’ (iv, 33). That a dark 
layer about a foot in thickness was found below the chalk and 
covering the floor of the ditch tends also to prove that it had not 
silted in naturally, as the first silt is usually almost pure 
chalk. 

The absence of cremations from the three Aubrey holes that 
lie on the avenue (nos. I, §5, 56), although cremations were 
found in all but six others of the thirty-one excavated, suggests 
that these three holes were also obliterated owing to a change 
of plan at the same time that the ends of the ditch were filled 
up. The nature of the material in these three holes is not 
described. 

Relics, including flints, though not absent, were less numerous 
in the silt than on the floor of the ditch (i, 34). This is not 
unusual ; the rapidly accumulating silt in chalk ditches rarely 
yields much in the way of relics. A supposition that the bank 
and ditch and Aubrey holes were actually made first, though 
forming part of the design as a whole, seems to fit the facts 
recorded. As work on this outer barrier advanced, objects such 
as deer-horn picks, flints, etc., were left on the floor of the ditch. 
Quite possibly the dressing of the stones was not begun before 
this outer barrier was completed, and this would account for the 
absence of chips from the floor and lower silt. If posts in the 
Aubrey holes supported a fence, the ditch would be cut from 
the interior; rapid silting would cover the objects on the floor 
of the ditch ina single winter and there would be relatively few 
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relics in the silt itself.’ It is stated that the silt was ‘ divided 
abruptly from the top layer’, and that this layer is not stratified 
but is a ‘jumble’ containing relics of all ages; however, as it 
‘gives a limit to the masons’ chips and incidentally to the 
building of Stonehenge’, it has been taken as ‘a guide for 
dividing that period from any other that preceded it’ 
(v, 21-2). 

This seems rather an arbitrary division. It is usual and 
normal to find a clearly defined break between the upper layer 
of humus.and the silt in chalk ditches. The silt is accumu- 
lated in a few years but the upper layer is the result of a slow 
formation of centuries. It is therefore usual and natural that 
this upper layer should hold a much greater number of relics 
than the silt, and relics of widely different dates are thus neces- 
sarily found in close association. 

It is suggested that the top layer ‘originated’ at the time 
Stonehenge was built ‘as the masons’ chips do not occur below 
it’ (v, 21). Itis not quite clear what this means, for it can 
hardly be thought that the whole of it accumulated during the 
period of building, when objects of Romano-British and recent 
date are foundinit. ‘The formation of the top layer must have 
begun as soon as silting ceased in the ditch and the first few 
weeds and grasses were able to.establish themselves, and it has 
been increasing slowly ever since. If, therefore, the break 
between this upper layer and the silt has any just claim to be 
regarded as dividing the period when Stonehenge was built 
‘from any other that preceded it’, Stonehenge must have been 
built within a very few years after the ditch began to silt up, 
and before any turf or soil had gathered over the silt. Ten 
years in all probability would be ample time to allow for the 
active period of silting and the attainment ofa level of rest over 
the surface of the ditch. By that time the sides of the ditch 
would be covered with silt and the bank consolidated. At the 
centre of the re-excavated ditch.of Wor Barrow, silt collected 
to a depth of 24 ft. in 44 years, without any bank near enough 
to affect it.2 A bank such as that at Stonehenge would add 
greatly to the depth of silt, and shorten the time required to 
reach the level of rest. Trenches cut in the chalk during the 
war have afforded object-lessons of this process of silting. 

There is some evidence that ‘ masons’ chips’ were lying about 


* The average depth of the filling at the centre of the ditch from measure- 
ments in the reports taken at sixteen different points is 49 in., of the ‘ top layer” 
16 in., therefore the depth of silt averages 33 in. 

* Pitt-Rivers, Excavations, iv, 24 (Address to Archaeological Institute). 
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even before silting ceased. At one spot, where the ditch was 
54 in. deep, chips were found as low as 25 in.; in another the 
ditch was 39 in. deep and chips were found at 20 in.; i.e. in 
presumably undisturbed silt, as nothing is said to the contrary 
(i, 34). More than one sarsen maul, such as were used in 
dressing the stones, was also found in the silt. Other instances 
of the occurrence of objects of the ‘Stonehenge period’ in the 
silt might be cited, though sometimes they are ‘ explained’ on 
the supposition that the ditch had been ‘disturbed’ (ii, 50; 
Vili, 150-6; etc.). 

Some importance has been attached to the occurrence of 
sherds of beaker pottery in the upper layer above the silt. It 
is not unusual to find this pottery on the surface and in the 
superficial layers over ditches of late date.? 

The fact that similar sherds were not found on the floor or in 
the lower silt can have no special significance in view of the 
fact that scarcely any pottery of any kind was there; and it could 
scarcely be maintained, even if the ditch were older than Stone- 
henge, that it is so old that no pottery existed. In one place, 
where the ditch was 54 in. deep, one piece of ‘ fine gritty pottery, 
brown on the surface and black inside’ was found 10 in. above 
the floor. A somewhat apologetic attitude is adopted towards 
this lonely fragment, and its presence is excused on the grounds 
that ‘it may have descended from above ...and the descent 
may have been assisted by burrowing animals’ (viii, 152). 

At whatever date the stones were dressed the people who did 
it used tools of flint and sarsen for this and doubtless many 
other purposes, so worked flints at the bottom of the ditch do 
not in themselves suggest a date earlier than the rest of the 
monument. ‘There has been a tendency to regard flint imple- 
ments as necessarily ‘ neolithic ’, but it is increasingly recognized 
that they were extensively used to a much later date.2 If the 
builders of Stonehenge knew of bronze or even iron, the stone 
implements used by them would still have been not only more 
economical but actually more effective and suitable for the 
purpose. 


* See, for instance, a paper by Mr. H. St. G. Gray in The Antiguary, vol. ii, 
new series, Jan. 1906, pp. 18-20, ‘The Beaker Class of Fictilia found in 
association with remains of the Roman Period.’ 

* A flint implement of ‘Thames’ or ‘Campigny’ pick type, unweathered 
and evidently buried when newly made, was found among the possessions of the 
former inhabitants of a pit-dwelling in Casterley Camp, Salisbury Plain; the 
remains of these people, ‘who had been wearing iron brooches of La Téne type, 
were found on the floor of the dwelling. Maz, xxv, p. 83; see also note 3, 
p. 25, Fourn. Roy. Anthrop. Instit., Jan.—June 1928. 
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It was found that sometimes the silt in the ditch appeared to 
have been disturbed by the insertion of cremated burials. If 
the ditch were merely a quarry to obtain chalk for the bank, as 
its shallow and irregular shape suggests,’ no effort would have 
been: made to keep it open, and in a very few years it would 
have silted up toa depth of some feet, and thus account for the 
disturbance of the silt without requiring any interval in date 
between the ditch and the rest of the monument. ‘When the 
ditch began to be neglected the lower silting would take place 
quickly by reason of frost attacking the sides, as can be seen 
by the fallen white chalk over the ditch floor’ (11, 50). ‘It is 
obvious from its character that the ditch was not defensive, so 
that there would have been no object in keeping it cleaned out. 
That cremations were deposited in the ditch before silt had 
accumulated, therefore presumably very shortly after it was dug, 
is shown by at least one having been found on the floor without 
any suggestion of disturbance to the silt above it’ (i, 34). 

‘Cremations were met with when the trenches came near the 
rampart, and were found mostly at the foot of the inner slope 
and sometimes a few feet from it’ (v, 33). This scarcely 
suggests that when these burials were made the rampart was 
regarded as forming no part of Stonehenge, and at that time 
only a negligible relic of an older and obsolete monument. 

The mace-head found with one of these burials, though of 
Bronze-Age type, is not necessarily of that period: objects cere- 
monially deposited may be, and not uncommonly are, of archaic 
type.? 

It is suggested that the ‘ post’ holes found on the causeway 
were connected with barriers for closing the entrance; tending 
to prove that the causeway and consequently the ditch were 
daleonies and earlier than the avenue. But it is not at all 
certain that these holes had really any original connexion with 
the causeway, and they may have continued beyond it, as the 
area does not seem to have been searched; moreover, a large 
number of similar holes was found on the south-western side of 
the area and round about the Hele stone; none was found on 
the other causeway (vi, 4). 

As to evidence of date from the flints found in the ditch 
Mr. Reginald Smith has remarked on the absence of megalithic 
types, and says, ‘ This series of flints contains nothing suggestive 


* “The whole ditch resembled a quarry whence chalk blocks were obtained 
for building the bank’ (4zsiguity, March 1929, 81). 

* As, for instance, the polished stone axes of neolithic type that have been found 
in a number of Gallo-Roman temples (Amtig. Fourn., viii, 314). 
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of a megalithic (late neolithic) date’ (vi, 24). Mr. Smith 
discusses various possibilities to account for the ‘ unexpected’ 
nature of the flints, and the difficulty of explaining them on text- 
book lines. May not the explanation be that they are rough- 
and-ready tools knocked out without regard to form when 
flint-working was in its decadence? Mr. Smith speaks of 
‘palaeolithic’ types from the floor of the ditch, but as ‘ palaeo- 
lithic’ types were also found by Dr. Gowland, who showed that 
they had been used in dressing the sarsen stones of the inner 
rings,! the occurrence of early types in the ditch can have no 
bearing on its date as compared with that of the rest of Stone- 
henge—on the contrary, it rather tends to show that they are 
contemporary. 

‘Flint flakes were numerous, many made no doubt in cutting 
through natural layers of flint in the chalk, or in whittling a flint 
inanidlemoment. ‘Two small Cissbury-type implements were 
found, but implements were extremely rare, unless the chipped 
lumps or rough cores can be called implements.’* Rapid 
silting would account for the scarcity of relics of any kind in 
the lower part of the ditch, including pottery and stone chips ; 
some of the latter, however, were, it appears, found at a consider- 
able depth.3 The earlier suggestion that the irregularities or 
‘craters’ in the ditch were dwelling-places was fortunately given 


up later, and they were recognized as merely the result of 
irregular excavation (vill, 165). 


Tue Avusrey CIRCLE 


As to the Aubrey circle, independent evidence from Wood- 
henge points very strongly to its — coeval with the rest of 
Stonehenge. ‘The dimensions of the four inner rings on both 
sites are practically identical, and it is clear therefore that these 
dimensions are based on the same model, or that one is copied 
from the other. There is also relationship in size between the 
outer rings on the two sites, the diameter of the outer or Aubrey 
circle at Stonehenge being exactly double that of the outer ring 
at Woodhenge. ‘The fact that both inner and outer rings show 
this relationship to Woodhenge goes a long way to prove that 
both the inner and outer rings at Stonehenge were planned at 
the same time. It is in the highest degree improbable that, 


* Archaeologia, iii, 1-82; Wilts. Arch. Mag., vol. 33, 20. 
* Antiquity, March 1929, 81. 
3 For a summary of the evidence with regard to this, see Wilts. Arch. Mag. 


vol. 44, 332 (June 1929). 
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had the Aubrey circle been of a widely different date from that 
of the inner rings—for that is the theory and not merely a differ- 
ence of a few years—both would have shown any relationship 
in size to any one model or prototype. Is it within the bounds 
of probability that if the builders of Stonehenge took advantage 
of a pre-existing and older circle in which to put their new 
building, not only the new rings, but also the far older ring 
would have had any relationship in size to Woodhenge or any 
other single monument ? 

The average distance apart of the holes in the outer ring at 
Woodhenge is also just half that of the Aubrey holes. The 
Aubrey holes appear to form a very true circle, and the holes 
are well aligned and evenly spaced. The simpler (and presum- 
ably, as a class, older) stone circles are usually neither good 
circles nor well aligned, so that the Aubrey circle would have 
been exceptional, if not unique, among them ; but its regularity 
is entirely in keeping with the lay-out of the rest of Stone- 
henge. 

The centre of the Aubrey circle is only slightly different from 
that of the inner rings; Petrie found that the centres of even 
these did not exactly coincide with each other." On general 
grounds it seems strange that people at a later period should 
have been careful to place their new structure so nearly in the 
centre of an older and presumably obsolete circle. The odds 
against such a chain of coincidences are enormous, and the 
fact that there is this relationship to Woodhenge, not only in 
the inner rings at Stonehenge, but also in the Aubrey circle, 
goes a long way to prove that the whole of Stonehenge was 
planned at one time, and that the Aubrey circle is contemporary 
with the rest of the monument. 

The great depth of turf and humus over the Aubrey holes 
does not suggest that they were purposely filled up. Judging 
by the published drawings, the turf was as thick over the Z and 
Y holes as over the Aubrey holes, and therefore suggests no 
great difference of date between them. In the Aubrey holes 
the turf layer was decidedly curved, being thickest in the centre 
like that of the ditch, suggesting that they were filled up slowly 
as aresult of natural decay. On the contrary, over the Z and 
Y holes the line is straight, pointing toa different cause for the 
filling, and supporting the view that these were filled up inten- 
tionally (i, 31-33; v, 37-50). 

In the sections of Aubrey holes 5 and 19, fragments of blue 
stone are shown deep down in the filling in the centre of the 


* Stonehenge: Plans, Descriptions, and Theories, 1882. 
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holes (i, 33). Similar fragments are also shown deep in the 
ditch silt (i, 35). 

The fact that cremations occur in the Aubrey holes (evidently 
put there before the holes had filled up, and if they held timber 
uprights, as seems probable, while these were still in place) 
suggests no very early date. Also the fact that the Aubrey 
holes showed on the surface in Aubrey’s time as recently as 
the seventeenth century, but have since disappeared, certainly 
tends to show that they are of no very great age, i.e. no older 
than the rest of Stonehenge of whatever period it may be. The 
ditch of the southern of the two ‘ barrows’ has been proved to 
be later than the Aubrey holes, but there is nothing to show 
that these ‘ barrows’ (included in the Four Stations) were not 
added a comparatively short time after the construction of the 
whole monument, so no far-reaching deductions as to the 
comparative dates of the inner and outer rings can be based on 
this. 


Tue Z anp Y Ho es 


There seems to be no doubt that the Z and Y holes were dug 
after the inner rings were erected, but this does not imply a 
widely different date, any more than the walls of a house must 
be much older than the roof because they were necessarily put 
up first. Some very interesting evidence affecting the question 
of the date of Stonehenge was found in these Z and Y holes, 
but its implications and importance have been somewhat over- 
looked. ‘Fragments of pottery of every kind from the beaker 
onwards were found in these holes, but in no stratified layers, 
and it can be safely said that they had fallen in with the earth, 
seeing that there was similar pottery all round the area in which 
they were dug.’! In other words, Iron-Age pottery was already 
on the site when the holes were filled up. Various suggestions 
have been made to ‘explain’ the presence of this pottery in 
these holes, but they can hardly be taken very seriously. 

In the case of Z 4, La Téne pottery was found 24 in. deep in 
a hole of only 41 in. total depth. This is explained by the 
supposition that Iron-Age people discovered the hole (though 
according to the orthodox view it had been filled up some 1,000 
years earlier) and clearing it out, apparently with care to preserve 
its original shape, lita fireinit. Apparently after having cleared 
it out for this purpose they then proceeded to throw in rubbish 
before making the fire, for some of the sherds were found below 
the ‘hearth’ level, and ‘the dark earth from the top was continued 


* Antiquity, March 1929, 80. 
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down the middle of the hole nearly to the bottom, surrounded 
by earthy chalk rubble’ (v, 30). 

Another suggestion and one no more convincing than the 
first is, ‘if Druids ever had any connexion with Stonehenge it 
was here that they put up some addition, to augment or bolster 
up their hocus-pocus at a monument whose use, in their time, 
would long have been forgotten ’.* 

The original builders might have designed these holes for the 
‘foreign’ stones, and then have changed their plan and not used 
them. But that‘ Druids’ should come along and dig these two 
rings of holes (so well adapted by chance to the ‘ foreign’ stones) 
to add to an already tumble-down structure, whether they ever 
put stones in them or not, isincredible. The hole Z8 is missing, 
and to account for this it is suggested that one of the stones of 
the lintel circle (no. 8) had ‘ evidently fallen before they (the Z 
and Y holes) were dug’. Isit necessary to impute the absence 
of Z8 toa fallen stone, when with a very slight adjustment, 
(and exact alignment is not characteristic of these two rings) it 
could have been placed if so desired? A neighbouring hole 
Y 7 was only partly dug, so the intention to make this hole 
was never carried out. Is it not at least probable that the 
reason for abandoning Y 7 half finished was also the reason 
why Z 8 was never dug? ; 

Had the discovery of Iron-Age pottery in analogous positions 
been made elsewhere than at Stonehenge, it would have been 
accepted as proving that these Zand Y holes were not filled up 
before the Iron Age. 

It is stated that these holes were apparently refilled almost as 
soon as made, and that probably stones never stood in them, 
and that ‘they are certainly of the same date as the monument 
and came into the original plan as can be seen from their posi- 
tion’ (viii, 775). The case is, therefore, that the holes never 
held stones, that they were filled up immediately after being 
made, that they are contemporary with the monument, and yet 
contain Iron-Age pottery at considerable depths and in more 
than negligible quantities. The position certainly needs 
explanation if the obvious implication of Iron-Age date is 
rejected, 

A simple solution of the difficulty would be that the holes 
did once hold stones which were removed in the Iron Age or 
later. This would allow of these rings having been contemporary 
with the rest of the monument, and explain the presence of 
the pottery. 

* Antiquity, March 1929, 81. 
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Against this is the conclusion finally arrived at in the reports 
that there never were stones in the holes (viii, 175), and the 
weight of evidence on the whole supports this conclusion. If 
there were stones it is remarkable that all from these two rings 
should have so entirely disappeared, and that the holes should 
have been so carefully levelled as to leave not the slightest trace 
on the surface. There are few, if any, suitably sized stones to 
be traced in the neighbourhood, and they had disappeared from 
the rings before the days of metalled roads. There is indeed 
a noticeable absence of stone of any kind except flint in walls 
or buildings round about. If, therefore, it is believed that there 
never were stones and that the holes were immediately filled up 
because of a change of plan, it is neither logical nor reasonable 
to refuse to accept their late date, and to attempt to explain 
away the clear implication of their contents. ‘There seems to 
be a reluctance to face the possibility of a late date, though 
admittedly there is no very strong or reliable evidence pointing 
to any other conclusion, as may be gathered from the following: 
‘As to when Stonehenge was built, it must be frankly admitted 
that any definite date is at present beyond our knowledge. Even 
a period in the Bronze Age is suggested with diffidence and 
must be received with caution.’ ! 


* Antiquity, March 1929, 88. The suggestion that Stonehenge is closely 
associated with barrows of the middle Bronze Age on account of sundry chips of 
‘foreign’ stone found in them has been already dealt with in Aztiguity, June 


1929, 223. 
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Further examples of Claudian < terra sigillata’ 
London 


By J. A. STANFIELD 


Tus paper is mainly intended to be read as supplementary 
to ‘Roman London; Its Initial Occupation as evidenced by 
early types of Terra Sigillata’, by Mr. T. Davies Pryce and 
Dr. Felix Oswald (Archaeologia, \xxviii), and as emphasizing the 
conclusions reached in that paper by furnishing some additional 
examples of the Tiberio-Claudian and Claudian styles of decora- 
tion found in London. Mr. Davies Pryce has very kindly read 
the proofs, and suggestions made by him have been incor- 
porated. 

To avoid risk of confusion all the figure-numbers quoted 
refer to the illustrations of the above paper, while the drawings 
illustrating the present article are referred to by letters only. 

A. Form 29, Lombard Street (London Museum, A. 22970). 
The upper frieze of this bowl is almost identical with fig. 19, 
differing only from that bowl in the rosettes, which are smaller 
and finer, and in the tendril-unions, which are composed of six 
beads instead of astragali. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
central moulding is plain instead of exhibiting the rouletting of 
fig. 19, the London Museum bow! is of rather finer workman- 
ship, and in profile shows the same nearly hemispherical con- 
tour. 

The lower frieze is double, showing, below the central 
moulding, three rows of imbricated leaves as in figs. 37 and 57, 
and, basally, ‘cord’ circles containing small birds of an early 
type. 
mh Form 29, lower frieze, stamped OF MODESTI, Southwark 
(London Museum, A. 12069). The base or calyx, which is all 
that remains of the volute ornament, is identical with fig. 23 and 
with another piece at the Guildhall Museum (without the basal 
wreath of fig. 23.) There is therefore ample justification for 
extending the design as shown. 

C. Form 29, lower frieze, stamped IVCVNDI, Cannon Street 
(London Museum, A. 23396). The design in the medallions is 
very similar to that shown in the bowl by POTITVS (fig. 38), 
as are also the compound plants between them. Two distinct 
types of lyrate or cordate leaves are shown on this bowl, one of 
the ‘ solid’ type and one of the‘ hollow’ type. Both, however, 
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exhibit the trifid point. ‘The stamps 1VCVNDVS and IVCVNDI 
are the early impressions of this potter and occur at Sels (Knorr, 
Terra Sigillata, 1919, 43D), where most of the Sigillata may be 
dated ante a. D. 41. 

D. Form 29, Lombard Street (London Museum, A. 28497, 
but other portions of this bow] are at the British and Guildhall 
Museums). This bowl exhibits exactly the same anthemion as in 
figs. 57 and 58, but in fig. D it is transferred to the upper frieze 
and its place in the lower frieze taken by a simple wreath 
similar to the basal wreath of fig. 23. Centrally, there is a zone 
of imbricated leaves as in figs. 37 and 57. 

E. Form 29, London (Guildhall Museum). This design 
also includes the anthemion, but it is slightly smaller than that 
in fig. Dand figs. 57 and 58, which are all from the same stamp, 
although not yet so small as the anthemion at the base of the 
cross in fig. 62. Fig. E is further remarkable for the ovolo 
(similar to that in fig. 61) which separates the central wreath 
of imbricated leaves from the anthemion. The upper frieze, 
with its pairs of cordate buds in the upper concavities of the 
scroll, is closely similar to the upper frieze of fig. 23, although 
the lower concavities are filled with a ‘cord’ circle enclosing 
birds. 

F. Form 30, St. Swithin’s Lane (London Museum, A.21488). 
This bowl is distinctive because it embodies so many of the 
features illustrated in the paper already referred to. ‘The prin- 
cipal motive of the design (a wreath-arch connecting with two 
festoons and enclosing a compound plant) is similar to fig. 63 
and another form 30 at the British Museum (M. 439). The 
lyrate leaf is similar to that in fig. 51, and, with its attachments, 
similar to the pendent ornaments in fig. 42. The arched panel 
containing dogs and hares is similar to fig. 70; the pendent 
cordate buds are like those in fig. 21, and, finally, the corner 
tendrils terminating in three rosettes are present, as in figs. 63, 
67, and 71. ‘The bowl is also of interest as showing that most 
of the stalks on these bowls were incised in the mould by hand: 
the potter has not achieved the same easy symmetrical sweep of 
line in all cases. 

A precisely similar bowl (being in fact from the same mould) 
is illustrated by Knorr (ibid. 39 Mainz), who attributes it to 
OF CRESTIO. 

G. Form 30, King William Street (London Museum, A.28312). 
Here the figure of Penelope shown in figs. 63, 67, and 72 appears 
on a fragment which bears part of the signatureof MASCLVS. To 
the left is an upright dog, as in figs. 62 and 70, and the corner 
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tendrils terminating in three rosettes are present as in the 
other examples. ‘There are three other cases in London of 
Penelope on form 30, one at the Guildhall Museum, one at 
the British Museum (M. 442), and another example in the 
London Museum. 

H. Form 30, King William Street (Stanfield collection), 
This bowl also bears the fragmentary signature of MASCLVS, 
and shows the large heart-shaped leaf with voluted base as in 
fig. 65. The leaf in fig. H, however, is reversed. The double 
bifid tendril-union with large central bead occurs on a pre- 
Claudian form 30 at Sels (Knorr, Terra Sigillata, 1919, 21 D). 

J. Form 29, London (Guildhall Museum). The skyphos 
illustrated in fig. 56 here appears in the lower frieze, where it 
occupies a position of greater utility as a sort of fern-pot in the 
lower concavity of a scroll. The skyphos is from the same 
stamp in both bowls. In the upper frieze the palmate leaves 
on crossed stalks are similar to the left-hand leaf in the upper 
frieze of fig. 23. 

K. Form 30, Lombard Street (London Museum, A. 22653). 
Another example of the upright dogs as in figs. 62, 70,and fig. G. 

L. Form 30, King William Street (London Museum, A. 
28541). The upright wreaths are an early feature, and the 
corner tendrils with rosettes are in this case inside the arch, 
as in fig. 67. The leaves in the compound plant resemble 
those in fig. C, which are, however, shorter. 

M. Form 29, King William Street (London Museum, 
A. 22892). The design consists of a wreath scroll with wreath 
circles enclosing eagles in the lower concavities. In the upper 
concavities are large cordate buds with feathered interiors, em- 
bellished with an extra leaf applied at the point. The bowl 
is thin with a marked hemispherical contour. 

N. Form 29, lower frieze, General Post Office (London 
Museum). The lower concavity of the scroll is similar in 
arrangement to that shown in fig. 42, as is also the arrangement 
of the upper concavity. The bifid tendril-union with three 
basal beads is of an early type. 

O. Form 29, King William Street (Stanfield collection). The 
upper frieze shows an early festoon somewhat similar to that 
of fig. 43. Small concentric circles characteristic of the Tiberio- 
Claudian period are also present. The lower frieze exhibits 
the three-stalked poppy-head or pomegranate as in figs. 38, 69, 
and 73; also imbricated leaves of an unusual distinctness in 
the triangle. 

Other early decorative features are (a) the upright bilateral 
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leaf with feathery terminal, as used by AMANDVS, OF CRESTIO, 
and INGENVVS (Knorr, Terra Sigillata, 1919, text-fig. 7), and 
(4) the elongated ovate leaf with midrib, as used by AMANDVS, 
BALBVS, and SCOTIVS (Knorr, idid.). 

The bowl is curious in other respects. The potter, finding 
that he had not sufficient room for the rather large festoon in 
the upper frieze, sacrificed the upper half of the central moulding 
with its bead row, so that the central moulding becomes merely 
a groove with one bead row underneath it. The rim of the 
bowl is brought to a sharp edge instead of the usual round 
moulding. 

That this overlapping of the upper frieze is not a unique 
feature, however, has since been proved by the discovery of 
another fragment (illustrated elsewhere) exhibiting the same 
peculiarity. Further, the design of the upper frieze (the lower 
is lost) differs only from O in the pendant between the festoons, 
which is a bilateral ornament in the style of INGENVVS (Knorr, 
ibid. 41 L, Mainz). 

P. Form 30, Poultry (London Museum, A. 28038). A large 
scroll with the lower concavity entirely filled with large ‘ arrow- 
heads ’ of the early, broad and much-striated type, closely similar 
to those used by SENICIO and STABILIO (Knorr, Terra Sigillata, 
1919, 76 £, 79 a) and subsequently copied by MARTIALIS (Form 
29, Guildhall). The arrangement of the design is similar to 
that shown in Terra Sigillata (Oswald and Pryce), plate vu, no. 6, 
Strasbourg. 

Q. Form 29, National Safe Deposit (Guildhall Museum). 
Fortunately the fragment illustrated in fig. 59 is not the only 
example of early Lezoux decoration found in London, as the 
bow] illustrated in fig. Q is even earlier, and calls for descrip- 
tion in detail. 

Lower frieze. The same, or very similar, broad straight wreath 
as in fig. 59 and Déchelette, vol. i, p. 180, fig. 102, except that 
the leaves are larger anda trifle more elaborate than in the case 
of fig. 59. ‘The short double stalks joining the leaves to the 
main stem are of the same size, however, in both bowls, and 
are probably from the same stamp. Both bowls exhibit the 
same-sized basal wreaths running to the right, but fig. Q has, 
in addition, a similar wreath just under the central moulding, 
and running to the left. 

Upper frieze. Both bowls show the rather unusual arrange- 
ment of two zones in the upper frieze: an upper scroll (in the 
case of fig. Q at least) and a lower straight wreath of similar 
type to those in the lower frieze, this wreath running to the 
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left in fig. Q and to the right in fig. 59. Above the straight 
wreath in fig. Q runs a fine ‘acanthus’ scroll. On the stem of 
the scroll are seen funnel-shaped leaves very similar to those 
depicted on an Arretine fragment in the British Museum 
(1919—7-18-5). 

This scroll, in common with the leaves of the lower frieze, 
appears to be derived more directly from Arretine ware than 
many South Gaulish ornamental details, e.g. the leaf in the 
lower frieze is similar to that shown on L. 71 (Walters, Cat.) 

Further, to compare the two bowls, fig. 59 is fairly thick in 
section, whereas fig. Q is thin and excellently moulded, and pos- 
sesses ahigh, smooth glaze. The bead-rows are fine and small 
as compared with the larger and rounder beads of South Gaul. 
The central moulding is not very pronounced and the exterior 
basal grooves found invariably on form 29 of South Gaulish 
manufacture are absent in the Lezoux bowl, being replaced by 
a single thick convex line. 

The most marked difference between this Lezoux bowl and 
those of South Gaulish origin lies, however, in the footstand, 
which shows none of the features of the South Gaulish form, as 
may be seen in the section. There is no ‘step’, for instance, 
and no groove in the lower contact surface of the foot-ring. 

While on the subject of form 29 as made at Lezoux, and 
because of its rarity in London, it may be of interest to consider 
another, of a later date. 

R. Form 29, Gracechurch Street (Guildhall Museum). The 
upper frieze consists of rope-like festoons separated by a pen- 
dant terminating ina trifid leaf. The drawing has been extended 
to agree with another small fragment of upper frieze also at the 
Guildhall. The lower frieze is in the ‘free’ style and shows 
the well-moulded lion (Déchelette type D. 766) and other 
features familiar on form 37. 

If examples of form 29 of Lezoux manufacture are rare in 
London, examples of this form from Luxeuil are even more un- 
common. It is therefore interesting to record the following bowl, 
both on account of rarity and also because it offers more affini- 

ties to the Lezoux style of decoration than to that of South Gaul. 
- §. Form 29, London (Guildhall Museum). The upper frieze 
is almost identical with the upper frieze of a bowl stamped RAN- 
TOF (Oswald and Pryce, Terra Sigillata, plate xxviii, no. 12, 
Heddernheim). The lower concavity of the meander, however, 
shows four rings in lieu of the two large rosettes shown in the 
plate quoted. The upper concavity is interesting. ‘The acan- 
thus leaf only rarely occurs on South Gaulish ware (Knorr, 
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Terra Sigillata, 1919, 96 8), but it is especially characteristic of 
decoration of the Luxeuil type. Ultimately it is derived from 
an Arretine prototype—compare fig. S with the Arretine frag- 
ment from the British Museum (Tiber: B. M. 1915—12-29-3). 
The little ‘ beaded’ rosettes on each side of the horns are fre- 
quently met with in La Madeleine ware, but they may be traced 
through South Gaulish Sigillata (Knorr, 1919, I1 A, BALBVS) 
to Arretine fabric (see fragments B. M. 1915- 7-18- Io, and 
L. 76, Walters, Cat.). The little shield between the horns is 
characteristic of Luxeuil ware, and the goat (Déchelette type 
D. 889, CINNAMVS) of Lezoux ware. 

The lower frieze appears to be more in the style of SATTO, 
and the bird looking backward, though thinner, is similar to 
the South Gaulish type. 

Wavy lines, instead of bead-rows, border the upper and lower 
friezes. They are frequently found in ware of Luxeuil type. 
The section, which generally agrees with that of fig. Q, shows 
a much everted rim, a slightly concave upper frieze, and a 
lower frieze comparatively of less height than South Gaulish 
examples. Indeed, the bowls figs. Q, R, and S all show an 
affinity in respect of the last-named feature. 

It may be of interest to give an illustration of still another 
small fragment in the style of RANTO. 

T. Form 29, Barge Yard (?) (Stanfield collection). Portion 
of the upper frieze, showing the little shield as in fig. S, and a 
portion of a festoon enclosing a dolphin. The rim, with its 
imitation rouletting, is curious. Similar cuts, or gouges, could 
be made by a tool witha V-section, similar to a wood-engraver’s 
burin. 

U. Form 30, Gracechurch Street (London Museum, 30:9). 
The V-shaped arrangement of the long straight spiral ornament 
is a very early feature and is noticed on a crater from Haltern 
(Oswald and Pryce, 1920, pl. ii, 1). It is also used by MASCLVS 
(ibid. pl. ix, 4). A similar V-shaped arrangement of bead- 
rows is found on a bowl of form 29 with the external signature 
VOLVS in Colchester Museum ; see also Knorr (1919, 784, 
signed SENO M, 77k, style of SENICIO, and (used asa straight 
wreath) 76 B, SENICIO FE). 

The basal festoon, another early feature, is referred to above, 
and several examples are shown in the essay referred to at the 
beginning of the present paper. 

A smaller festoon tipped with leaves as used by SENICIO 
(Knorr 1919, 771) is superimposed on the vertical wavy line 
between the V-shaped ornaments. 
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The winged boy with torch (?) appears on a form 29 signed 
LICINVS (ibid. 46 c). 

The restoration of the volute spirals, though to a certain 
extent conjectural, is based on small portions of a tendril and 
rosette shown near the broken edge of the fragment. 

If final evidence were needed to support the ascription of this 
bowl to the Tiberio-Claudian period it would be supplied by 
the profile of the base, which is similar to that of the Hofheim 
example illustrated by Oswald and Pryce (Terra Sigillata, pl. vii, 
no. 1). 

V. aces 29, Palsgrave Place, Strand (Stanfield collection). 
The little spurs at the base of the penultimate pair of leaflets 
in the ‘ fern’ leaf (lower frieze) assist in identifying this leaf 
as one used by DARIBITVS (Knorr, 1919, 31 £). The bird on 
the bead-stalk is the same as that shown in plate 51 1 of the 
same work, associated with designs by the potter MACCARVS. 
The imbricated leaves in the upper frieze are of early type. 

Generally the piece is in the style of the Hofheim fragment 
illustrated by Knorr (1919, 40 c, style of INGENVYS). 

W. Form 29, lower frieze, Bank of England. The tall 
triple leaves at each junction of the basal festoons recall the 
similar leaves in fig. 21. The bud is that used by M CRESTIO 
on a form 11 at Bregenz (ibid. 2 J). 

X. Form 30, Gracechurch Street (London Museum, 30:9). 
Another example of the arched panel containing the up-ended 
dogs. The double spiral ornament at the inner springing of the 
arches is used by DARRA and LICINIANVS (édid. 32 and 45.B). 
The cordate bud with long centre blade is used by AQUITANVS 
(ibid., p. 21). The little hare with the long hind-legs and the 
tendrils ending in three rosettes are also present. The figure 
is the juggler, Déchelette 565 (used on South Gaulish form 30). 

The base offers an interesting comparison with that of U 
above. 

In conclusion, with reference to the list of stamps of pro- 
vincial potters given on page 106 of the paper first quoted, it 
is worth recording that there is, in the Stanfield collection, a 
fine small form 15/17 by IGENVVS. The stamp is INGEN... 


Ship-burial in the Isle of Man 


By P. M. C. Kermopz, M.A., Local Secretary 
[Read 21st February 1929] 


Tue northern end of the Isle of Man isa low plain, a legacy 
of the Ice Age, consisting of boulder clay, sands, and gravels, 
bordered round the coast by a range of sandhills rising from 
100 ft. at the break made by the Lhen to over 300 ft. where 
they cluster around the little village of Kirk Bride. The mouth 
of the Lhen at a distance of five miles from the foot of the 
hills, the pre-glacial coastline of the Island, is the reputed 
landing-place of the Scandinavian settlers who came sailin 
down from the western isles of Scotland; and for their small 
and shallow vessels the gravel beach, still known by their name 
of ‘the Ayres ’, was admirably adapted. 

There is no record of the date of the first coming of these 
settlers. We know that there had been early raids, and as late 
as 852 the Island fell an easy prey to Olaf the White as he 
passed on his way to found the Scandinavian kingdom of 
Dublin. Some of his followers may possibly have stayed and 
settled down ; there was plenty of waste land, and the popula- 
tion was small. Later, with the influx from Norway of many 
who sought to escape the tyranny of King Harald, the western 
isles began to feel the want of elbow-room, and along with 
some of these newcomers the younger sons of the older settlers 
and of Celtic mothers pushed farther south to find a new home 
in the Isle of Man. Many must have come in during the 
succeeding thirty years, and if as a body they beat a retreat in 
886 when Harald made his great sweep in those western seas 
and ‘all folk fled into Scotland and the Island was unpeopled 
of men’, yet when the peril had passed some may have returned 
and more would come in from the isles. By the end of the 
ninth century the movement had spent itself ; the new arrivals 
blended with the indigenous inhabitants and became one people 
under the Scandinavian kings of Dublin and, later, under the 
earls of Orkney. One of these early settlers had established 
himself on the east side of the Lhen, where he had his back to 
the sea and faced the plain gently sloping to Loch Mollow and 
Myrescogh, the lake and swamp now drained by the river 
Sulby flowing quietly along the foot of the hills to empty itself 
into Breidvik, the broad bay now known as Ramsey Bay. He 
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was eventually buried on the highest point of his holding, 
182 ft. 

The round grass-covered mound on Knoc-y-doonee had the 
appearance of a Bronze-Age burial place. The diameter was 
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Fic. 1. Plan of Knoc-y-doonee mound and its contents 


found to be 51 ft., the height above the level of the field 
between 7 and 8 ft.; of this, however, it became evident that 
from 12 in. to 24 in. was due to the removal of the sand for 
some yards around the base as material for its construction. 
The northern face, battered and worn by the weather and by 
sheep, showed a level shelf 5 ft. wide of very compact sand 
suggesting the original surface. Above this was revealed 
a layer, 6 ft. 8 in. thick, of small stones at a point from 2 to 
3 ft. below the grassy surface of the mound. This proved to 
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be the weathered edge of a vaulted covering, rising gradually 
to the centre and protecting the contents buried under this 
part of the mound. This roofing of small stones had been 
sprinkled with pieces of broken white shore-pebbles from the 
size of a walnut to that of a goose’s egg, possibly to bind and 
consolidate the material before heaping the sand over it. On 
the western face of the mound were remains of a low wall of 
boulders 2 ft. wide and 18 in. high, which may have been 
carried partly across the north face where that is now weathered 
away ; southwards it died away a little beyond the central line. 
From the top of this wall the layer of small, tightly-wedged 
stones was traced to a point about 12 ft. from the eastern face, 
thus covering the whole area that contained the remains of the 
burial. 

Working in from the north, I noticed at a point 3 to 4 ft. from 
the centre a thin layer of pale brown at a depth from the 
highest part of the mound of just over 6 ft. Following this 
line north-east and south-west I found at 4 ft. north-north- 
east of the centre an iron axe-head and a sword broken by 
natural decay, with traces of its wooden sheath adhering, also 
remains of the plain iron boss of a shield. Close by was 
the head of a socketed iron spear-head; and near this, 
some bits of bronze or brass with fragments of a leather 
strap, a broken cloak-pin, and two small buckles. The brown 
layer here was coated with flakes of a black finely-powdered 
substance which I took to be decayed animal matter, and 
from this two small fragments of a human skull were re- 
covered. At a point 5 ft. south-west of these was an iron 
bowl which showed, by impressions in the rusted sand 
adhering to it, that it had been covered with canvas: it was 
now filled with sand and fell to pieces when lifted out ; along- 
side of it was a knife. A foot farther south-east was an iron 
hammer with a pair of smith’s tongs, and close by another knife 
and a leaden weight fora fishing-line. Along the brown layer on 
which these were found was a row of small boulders, and at the 
south-west end at a point 7 ft. from the centre several of these 
had been piled into a little heap 20 in. diameter and 15 in. high. 
I removed these one by one but found nothing within or under 
the pile. At the other end, 17 ft. north-east of the centre, I came 
upon some greatly decayed fragments of large bones, including 
the lower jaw with teeth of a horse, as well as some iron buckles, 
links, and fragments of harness. All these finds were on 
the original surface; and at a point 12 ft. north-west of the 
centre on the same level, was a patch about 15 in. in diameter 
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of flakes of soft, decayed animal matter on a floor of pebbles 
intentionally arranged. 

A novel and remarkable find was that of a number of iron 
bolts, most of them having decayed wood attached. These 
measured from 1} to 24 in. long, with a few from 3 to § in. ; 
they occurred throughout the brown area, with a few scattered 
at different levels. I counted up to 300. The discovery was 
so unexpected that I did not for some time: recognize its signi- 
ficance. It now seems clear that the light brown layer at the 
base of the mound represented decayed timber, and the 
darker patch of very fine, black, soft powdery flakes marked 
the place where the owner had been left seated in his boat. 
The size of the boat, possibly a half-decked fishing-smack, to 
judge from the position of the iron bolts, could not have been 
more than 28 to 30 ft. long by 6 to 8 ft. wide ; its height, as indi- 
cated by that of the first bolt which was in the covering layer 
of small stones, might have been about 3 ft. The ornamented 

in and bronze buckles, with the weapons, showed that he was 
belted and cloaked and furnished with his arms to. fare forth 
on his last voyage. ‘The bowl, set with the knife alongside, 
was the Blood-bowl (H/aut-bolli) as a final offering to Odin ; 
and the horse which was sacrificed was left outside the prow of the 
boat. The small burial a few yards north-west may have been 
that of his dog. Articles of daily use, his fishing-gear, hammer 
and tongs, were laid in the stern. The boat would be tented 
over, and covered with planks and spars reaching from the low 
walling on the west. Over this platform would be set the 
layer of small stones to form a protecting roof; the sand 
heaped over the whole would become firm and, as the material 
in the mound decayed, would gradually settle down, making 
the stony layer as hard as concrete. 

This early Norse settler was probably a plain farmer. He 
owned the land around and no doubt had it well stocked with 
his herds and flocks, though he may have had no wealth of 
precious metals or rare and costly goods. It is noteworthy 
that there was no secondary burial, suggesting that this may 
have been one of our latest heathen examples. For, if the 
man’s sons lived to become Christian, they would not have been 
laid in his howe but in a Christian churchyard, possibly in that 
of the little ancient Chapel from which the estate has derived 
its name. That the burial is of late date is shown by the 
position of the dead man amidships and not, as in early examples, 
seated at the steering oar. 

We may see, therefore, in this tumulus a heathen burial of 
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the Scandinavian age with a funeral sacrifice to Odin ; and, for 
the first time in the Isle of Man, an example very rarely met 
with in the British Isles of the peculiarly Scandinavian custom 
of ship-burial, although very small and extremely simple. The 
implements and weapons are so perished that it is difficult to 
fix their types, yet taken together they suggest the early tenth 
century as an approximate date for the burial. 

Taking them in order (figs. 2 and 3) we have: the axe-head 
with remains of its wooden handle, 1} in. diameter in its socket. 
This measured 7} in. by 5 in. across the cutting edge. On 
being cleaned of its hard incrustation of rust and sand it 
appears similar to that of the Thames Street axe, figured by 
Dr. R. E. Mortimer Wheeler in London and the Vikings (fig. 
IOI) as a ‘symmetrical’ axe, type IV, which might date from 
the tenth century. The blade is moderately expanded and 
there have been spur-projections at the socket. For examples 
see Rygh, Norske Oldsager (Christiania, 1885), 552; also 
Shetelig, Vestlandske graver fra jernalderen (Bergen, 1912), 
p. 108. His fig. 245 measures much the same (8 in. by 
32 in.). 

ee sword measured a little over 36 in. and adhering to it 
was decayed wood of the scabbard ; but the surface has gone 
and no trace of ornament remains. Though badly worn, it 
was clearly two-edged. Except for the pommel, which appears 
to have been plain and oval in shape, it corresponds fairly well 
to that ‘distinctively Norwegian’ form, Dr. Wheeler’s fig. 
13, Il, examples of which have been found in Orkney, the 
western isles of Scotland, and Dublin. Concerning this Mr. 
T. C. Lethbridge wrote to me, ‘If your sword pommel is a 
plain oval it is of great interest and bears out my theory that 
oval and even round pommels were in use in Britain at the 
same time as the characteristic Viking lobed and “ cocked- 
pommels.’ For comparison see Rygh, 

The spear-head like the sword now shows no remains of 
ornament. The socket seems to have been short, and the two 
fragments recovered are cylindrical with slight taper and closed. 
Its total length would have been from 17 to 18 in. When 
found I thought I could distinguish a slight midrib up the 
blade. Rygh, 522, 535. Shetelig, p. 108, fig. 244 (183 in. 
by 24 in.); p. 184, fig. 420 (265 in.). 

Of the shield-boss only fragments were recovered, sufficient 
however to show that it was plain and of cup form, measuring 
7 in. by 3}, with a flat rim 1 in. wide and having wood 
adhering. Rygh, 562, 727a (in a bronze kettle). Shetelig, 
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a pile of three, p. 184, figs. 421 (6 in. by 3} in.), 4313 p. 162, 
fig. 389 (6 in. by 3 in.). 

Bowl, 15 in. by 5 in. deep, with rounded base. When found 
it looked as if it had been ornamented with little bosses; but 
these have gone with the treatment and may have been due to 
rust. The sand adhering with the rust showed distinct im- 
pressions of canvas round the mouth. Rygh, 731. Hammer 
of cross-plane type, 5 in. long by 1 in. wide and 1} in. high. 
Rygh, 394 (but the Knoc-y-doonee example more dumpy). 
Shetelig, p. 163, fig. 394 (34 in.); p. 166, fig. 401 (4} in.). 

Smith’s tongs, 15} in., of a type still in use. Rygh, 390 
(which, however, shows the handle-ends rounded) ; 391 a, b. 

Knives with bone handles. 1, 7}in. by 1} in.; 2, 5in. Rygh, 
407 (about 74 in.) ; 496, similar blade, but smaller, 500. 

Most of the iron bolts showed decayed wood attached, and 
measured from 1} in. to 24 in. long. One, clinched, was 
3in. A few were 3}, 4,and sin. The shafts are hollow, owing 
probably to the way in which they have rusted and decayed. 
Rygh, 421a,b. Shetelig, p. 184, fig. 418 (from 1 in. to 
in.) ; p- 193, fig. 439. 

Harness links, with remains of leather straps. Two D- 
shaped links, 24 in. high by 1% in.; triangular link 2} by 
3} in., and Y-shaped iron 3? by 3 in., also a broken piece 3} 
by 24 in. 

The above are of iron; the single object of lead met with 
was a weight for a fishing-line, 4 in. long by 14 in. across the 
square base. ‘This is pierced at the top for suspension on 
a line, and diagonally below for attachment of a snood with 
baited hook. ‘The curved front of the weight is designed to 
face the current or tide without spinning. 

Very little was found of bronze or brass. Cloak-pin, 14 in. 
diameter by 14 in. high. One side of the ring is broken off 
and the pin is broken at the hinge. It looks as though it had 
been ornamented with enamel. Rygh, 688 (but not annular). 

Buckle, plain, 1 in. long and wide. A second buckle had 
lost its tongue. Rygh, 580, 581. Archaeol. \xxii, pl. xu 
(for style, Archaeol. \xv, pl. xxvi, 3). 

Strap-ends (tags). 1, 12 in. by # in.; 2, 14 in. by 2 in.; 
3, I in. by | in. 

Very small fragments, possibly from the bridle. 

Studs, plain, set in leather. ‘Two of ? in. diam. 

Pair of strap-protectors on leather, each 3 in. and connected 
by a ring. Ornamented with a simple engraved pattern of 
lines and short strokes. A second similar pair is rather more 
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decayed. Rygh, martingale, 577, 9, and pattern (not en- 
graving) like 571 on bridle-bit. 

Two folded strap-protectors, about 3 in. 

Of other things I noticed eleven unbroken white shore- 
pebbles scattered in the mound but giving the impression that 
they had been thrown up with the sand when the mound was 
made. Of the broken quartz scattered over the top of the 


Fic. 3. Fragments of harness, bronze and leather, Knoc-y-doonee (4) 


vaulted layer of small stones, nine showed a portion of the 
smooth, rounded, outer surface of the pebbles, the original size 
of which would have been from 2 in. to 6 in. long. 

Eight small flint flakes and three chips had probably been in 
the sand of which the mound was made, suggesting an early 
occupation of the site. 

Of human bones only decayed crumbs remained, save for 
two small fragments sufficiently definite to enable Sir Arthur 
Keith to determine them as parts of the left temporal and the 
occipital bones. He declared the horse bones to be those of 
a rather big-headed aged nag, about 13 hands high. 

Very few certain evidences of ship-burial have been found in 
the British Isles. Mr. T. C. Lethbridge wrote to me that with 
the exception of the Snape Common example (i.e. Suffolk, 
1862, which is regarded as Anglo-Saxon not Scandinavian), he 
knew of no boat-burials from England. An interesting article 
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on the subject by Dr. Shetelig appears in the Saga Book of the 
Viking Society, 1906, iv, p. 326. After referring to it as at first 
a princely custom carried out on a great scale, he adds that 
later many were in ordinary little boats. The oldest date from 
the sixth century. At first they contained burnt burials, but 
from the seventh century unburnt; and from the eighth to 
the tenth centuries they appear in the whole of the Scandinavian 
peninsula, in Norway especially. One at Nordfjord, 1890, in 
which the wood had completely perished, showed by very care- 
ful uncovering of the nails in their order, the size and shape of 
the boat, which appears to have been about 27 ft. 7 in. In 
this case ‘the body was in the middle of the boat where his 
weapons were found’. 

Dr. Anderson (Pagan Scotland) long since recorded three 
instances from the Orkneys, found in 1841, 1855, and 1863. 
See Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., xliii, p. 3713 vol. ii, p. 158, and vol. 
V, 300. 

Two cairns (North Uist, by E. Beveridge) contained clinch- 
nails, and Mr. Lethbridge had no doubt that these were boat- 
burials. He wrote me also that he had found typical Viking 
clinch-nails in north and south Uist, Skye, and Ardnamurchan. 
At Kiloran Bay, Colonsay, one now in the Edinburgh Museum 
was found in 1882, which is taken to be of early tenth century 
(Saga Book, v, p. 1723 Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., xli, p. 443). The 
Carnan nan Barraick, Oronsay, is recorded by Mr. W. G. 
Collingwood, who mentions boat-rivets there of Viking age. 
At Kingscross, Arran, one was found (Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., 
xliii, p. 371). Boat-rivets were found at Canna of about the end 
of the ninth century; at Sanday, three finds of similar type ; 
and at Colonsay. See Royal Commission on Ancient and Historical 
Remains in Scotland, 9th Report, Inventory of the Outer Hebrides 
and the smaller isles (Edinburgh, 1928). 
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The tanged flake industry of the River Bann, 
County Antrim 


By C. Brake WHELAN 


Since Sir John Evans read his paper on ‘ Discoveries of Stone 
Implements in Lough Neagh’* before the Society in January 
1867, the older flint industry of the Lower Bann valley has 
come to possess a full literature. Much of that literature in- 
cludes some reference to the characteristic implements found 
from time to time within the beds of diatomaceous earth along 
the river’s ancient flood-level, but the many papers on the subject 
fail curiously to discuss the clue afforded by these finds to the 
age of this widely known culture. It is true that in 1909 
Mr. Wilfred Jackson, in the course of a report on the diatomite 
deposits, gave a more particular account of the prehistoric 
material disclosed in the diggings, but little of value has been 
contributed to the problem’s solution from the geological 
standpoint. 

The northern Irish diatomite occurs in Counties Antrim and 
Londonderry on both banks of the river Bann to the north of 
Loughs Neagh and Beg, and although of indifferent quality, 
has been worked over a number of years for sale in northern 
England as a heat insulator. The beds have a maximum depth 
of 5 ft., and are covered by peat, in some places of considerable 
thickness. They also rest upon a few feet of peaty material 
beneath which are 2 to 3 ft. of sand giving place to the basal 
deposit of blue clay—the Lough Neagh Clay. At one time the 
Lough Neagh Clays were regarded as of Pliocene Age, but 
they are now referred to a much earlier period of the Tertiary, 
while definitely later than the Upper Basalt. The deposit of 
diatomaceous earth below Toome Bridge has evidently been 
formed in clear fresh water—in all probability a small lake or 
dam which was free from muddy sediment—and it is equally 
apparent that the accumulation must have occupied a very long 
time indeed in the history of the river valley before the forma- 
tion of the upper peat. I am informed that boulder clay has 
never been met with in the borings reaching the beds beneath 
the diatomite, and this absence of the glacial series is a note- 
worthy fact, since the region was severely glaciated and at 


Washing Bay boulder clay overlies the Lough Neagh Clays. As 


* Archaeologia, vol. xli, part ii, p. 400. 
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the peat above the diatomaceous earth contains in places a forest 
bed yielding fir and oak, we cannot well exclude from considera- 
tion, as a first alternative, the identification of this horizon with 
the widespread submerged forest bed of the Ancylus Lake 
period ; and the tentative assumption that the diatomite and its 
contents antedate the 25-ft. raised beach, which in turn over- 
lies the submerged forest. Upon such a working hypothesis, 
and in the absence of contrary evidence, we might assign to the 
diatomite an antiquity not less than the opening phase of the 
local post-Glacial Period. In examining this view, however, 
regard must be had to Dr. Gunnar Erdtman’s recent tentative 
reference of the Toome deposit and associated peats, upon 
ecological grounds, to the beginning of the subboreal period 
which succeeded the Atlantic climate of the post-Glacial climatic 
optimum.! Moreover, occasional records of ground celts and 
other axe forms cannot be overlooked, and if accepted serve 
to suggest the lower peaty bed as a more probable Ancylus 
horizon. ‘This interpretation has received some archaeological 
support, but in the suggestion that the artifacts from the diato- 
mite—regardless of level and appearance—are throughout of 
Neolithic origin, the implications of such later traces have been 
unduly pressed. It should be remembered that certain of the 
pre-Neolithic sites on the French and Spanish coasts contain 
both crude pottery and polished axes, and that as the culture 
is traced towards the source these elements ultimately vanish 
and a civilization owing nothing to Neolithic influences is 
revealed. It is in just such a deposit as the Toome diatomite 
that important transitional evidence of this kind may be forth- 
coming. Upper Palaeolithic affinities have often been noticed 
in Irish prehistoric material, and there are therefore reasonable 
grounds for anticipating that as the trail is retraced we shall find 
in Ireland an Upper Palaeolithic industry. Apart from specula- 
tive correlations of the peats, the protracted geological history 
of the diatomaceous earth offers along step back into the ‘ dark 
ages’ of North European prehistory, and it would not be sur- 
prising to find, in the remote period represented by its basal 
layers, the latest of a succession of unmistakable links with the 
Cave period. Moreover, we need not necessarily expect the 
full sequence of Continental events. 

The most authoritative and complete study of the older Bann 
flints is still the admirable paper published during 1912* by 
that great archaeologist, the late W. J. Knowles. Apart from 

* Erdtman, Four. of Ecology, vol. xvii, no. 1, Feb, 1929. 
* Proc. Roy. Irish Academy, vol. xxx, section C, no. 7. 
VOL. X L 
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the scaphoid implements of Sir John Evans and the scrapers (to 
which I will return), Miss Knowles’s illustrations of her father’s 
finds establish, as the leading Bann types, a pick reminiscent of 
the Thames and the ubiquitous tanged flake. While the vast 
majority of these implements has been recovered during 
dredging operations and by wading parties across Toome Bar 
(the northern exit of the river from Lough Neagh) or along the 
shallow Lough shores, the two characteristic types mentioned 
were also recorded by Knowles from the marginal deposits of 
diatomaceous earth. ‘This fact at once suggests that if typical 
flints other than rolled and travelled specimens should be found 
in situ within the diatomite, and if in addition such flints are in 
keeping with any Late Glacial or Early post-Glacial culture 
elsewhere established, an important step will have been taken to- 
wards the dating of the industry. I offer the present note merely 
by way of a pointer along the difficult road to that objective. 

The late Dr. Walther Bremer believed* that the hand-picks 
and core-axes from the Bann would be found identical with 
those from the 25-ft. raised beach, while adding that the decision 
must await further research. Though an adequate comparative 
study has hardly begun, I venture to think that the flaking and 
other characters of the river and coastal types will be found to 
indicate distinct, if conceivably related, cultures. As I hope to 
show in an early paper in conjunction with the ‘Sociedade Por- 
tuguesa de Antropologia e Etnologia’, the patella-picks and 
pointed flakes of the Irish 25-ft. raised beach were the casual 
tools of a littoral race in the Asturian tradition, living mainly 
upon an abundance of shell-fish, and possessing in the rolled 
flint pebbles of the Antrim shore a supply of raw material sufh- 
cient to induce careless and haphazard manufacture. The 
ochreous and peat-stained implements of the Bann valley, 
although in no way foreshadowing the delicate pseudo-Solutré 
work of the Neolithic, exhibit a care and pride of workmanship 
which distinguish them at once from the more crude technique. 

I illustrate four typical Bann points (pl. x11, 1-4) selected from 
a group of ten which I have recently obtained from the diato- 
mite workings at Toome. ‘They were found, all ten together 
‘as though they had been tied’, at something over 5 ft. from 
the present surface and at the bottom of the diatomaceous earth, 
which is 5 ft. deep at this spot. The patination is ripe chestnut, 
and the flints were thoroughly encrusted and stained with the 
white earth when first recovered. They are of two ‘ standard’ 
sizes, the six longer points closely approximating to 4} in. in 

* Proc. Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxxviii, section C, no. 2. 
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Fics. 1-4. Typical Bann points of flint from Toome, co. Antrim 
Fics. 5-6. Scrapers from Rathlin. co. Antrim 
Fic. 7. An early graver, Rathlin 
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length and the four smaller to 3} in. The base of each is care- 
fully trimmed—and also the point where necessary—in the 
characteristic manner, and they are excellent representatives of 
the industry. In one respect, however, the series is of unique 
value. Save for patina, these implements, perhaps hunting and 
fishing ‘ spares’ unluckily lost in a boat’s overturn, have suffered 
no change since the day on which they were made: they are 
perfect specimens and are razor-sharp. We know, therefore, 
that the base of the diatomite represents the horizon of the 
early Bann flint-workers. 

It has been suggested to me ‘by the Abbé Breuil that this 
industry is unconnected with any French Upper Palaeolithic 
stem, but is rather related to such Scandinavian finds as the 
isolated tanged point recovered at Christiansund (South Norway) 
from a raised beach much higher than the Littorina Sea and so 
earlier than the shell-mounds of Le Campigny industry. Another 
similar implement was found at Norre-Lyngby (Denmark)—a 
site to which Mr. L. S: Gogan drew attention three years ago 
in this connexion—in a very old post-Glacial level with reindeer 
and beaver.! The Abbé Breuil inclines to the view that these 
specimens are related not only to the Bann but also to certain 
flints recovered in northern England, and that the group is of 
some distinct arctic facies, the forerunner and ancestor of the 
arctic slate industry,” of which a leading type is a rough tanged 
point on a flint blade. This latter culture includes also polished 
stone axes, an arrow-head with concave base, the end-scraper, 
and a round micro-scraper of Mas d’Azil—Tardenois facies ; and 
is seemingly a sub-arctic stem of the older industry, more or 
less mixed with Neolithic elements. 

On Rathlin Island, county Antrim, where I have found 
implements of Bann facies, features of the oldest (ochreous) 
industry are end and nosed scrapers (pl. x1, 5 and 6) and an early 
graver (pl. xu, 7) definitely of Cave type ; and the subsequent 
succession here is strikingly similar to the Norwegian. The burin 
reproduced in the photograph (pl. xu, 7) is of special interest, 
being the first implement of this type recorded from Ireland. 
The face shown has a lustrous and deep ochreous patination, 
while the opposite face, a plain bulbar surface, exhibits traces 
of Warren Hill patina. The edges have been dulled by rolling, 
but the specimen is otherwise in the excellent state of preserva- 
tion characteristic of the Rathlin material. 

* Olov Janse, L’ Anthropologie, 1924, pp. 109-10. 

* A. W. Brogger and Johs. Boe, Bergen Museum Aarbok, 1913 (no. 2) and 
1921-2 respectively. 
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Turning, on the other hand, to England and Mr. Leslie 


Armstrong’s account’ of the excavations at Cresswell Crags, 
1924-6, we find an apparent agreement between the Aurignac 
types there illustrated from the upper cave-earth of the Pin Hole 
section and the northern Irish industry. Indeed, some of 
Mr. Armstrong’s drawings (his first figure, nos. 1, 2, and 13) 
would serve excellently as examples of leading types from 
Rathlin and the Bann—the nosed blade and the trimmed and 
pointed flake. The Palaeolithic ancestry of the latter imple- 
ment, the point with pinched butt, is now too well known to 
need repetition. Examples of Le Moustier date may be seen 
at the British Museum from Mr. Allen Brown’s ‘floor’ at 
Creffield Road, Acton (Sturge Collection), from Le Moustier 
itself, and (although possibly of later age) from St. Brelade 
Cave, Jersey,’ while other references can be given.* Miss Garrod 
has recently drawn attention to many instances from Palestine 
and the Near East of a comparatively early contact between Le 
Moustier and Aurignac as approach is made to the centre of 
dispersion of the Upper Palaeolithic, and it would appear that 
the tanged flake not only passed over to the latter industry, but 
reached by direct descent the post-Glacial epoch. 

Reviewing these considerations, it seems probable that in Late 
Palaeolithic or pre-Neolithic time county Antrim became ex- 
tensively populated by a race which continued to practise either 
a modified Aurignac culture comparable with that of the Rein- 
deer period at Cresswell Crags, or else an early Scandinavian 
industry of unknown origin but ultimately subjected to southern 
influences. It is true that these alternative hypotheses do not 
touch the problem of the Bann pick, but this does not affect the 
evidence of the facts so far ascertained. 


* Trans. Hunter Arch. Soc., vol. iii, no. 2. 

? J. Allen Brown, Palaeolithic Man in Middlesex, p. 110, pl. 11, fig. 118 and 
pl. 1a, fig. 128. 

3, Archaeologia, vol. lxii, 449; \xiii, 203; Ixvii, 75. 

4 L’Homme Préhistorique, 1905, 201, fig. 95, no. 6. 
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Al round metal object from Boston, Lincs. 


By Grirrin, F.S.A. 
[Read 30th January 1930] 


In the course of the restoration in 1853 of the great church 
of St. Botolph at Boston in Lincolnshire the floor of the nave 
was removed and excavation took place with a view to deter- 
mining the site of a more ancient church thought to have 
existed before the great nave was built. Inthe course of these 
works certain small objects were discovered in the ground, and 
a list of them is given in the History of Boston by Pishey Thomp- 
son, Boston, 1856. One of them, which is preserved in the 
library over the south-west porch, is a copper disc with 
Limoges champlevé enamel. It was exhibited before the 
Society at its ordinary meeting on the 30th January 1930 by 
the vicar of Boston, the Rev. Canon Hutchinson, at my invita- 
tion, as it had attracted my attention when I visited the library 
in June 1929. It is represented on pl. xm, and Mr. Thompson, 
who considered it not of much interest, describes it as the foot 
of a candlestick of latten with shields of arms and foliage of the 
fourteenth century. It is possible to differ with him as to the 
interest of the object, for that appears to be quite considerable. 
As to its date, it is probably quite early in the fourteenth century, 
if not at the end of the thirteenth. As to its use, that must in 
any case be quite doubtful. 

It is convenient to deal first with the coats of arms with 
which it is ornamented. These are two only, though each is 
represented three times, making six shields in all. The traces of 
colour which the enamel still retains, on a careful examination, 
show that the two shields may be blazoned (1) gules, semée of 
slipt trefoils and two barbels hauriant addorsed or, (2) azure, a bend 
argent between two cotises potent counterpotent of thirteen pieces or. 

Some years ago our Fellow Mr. Mill Stephenson and I had 
the honour of reading before the Society a paper on a roll of 
arms exhibited by our lamented friend Mr. Everard Green, 
Somerset Herald, Fellow. At the same time Mr. S. C. Cockerell, 
director, exhibited a roll of arms then recently acquired by the 
Fitzwilliam Museum. The conclusions to which we came 
were: (1) that the Everard Green roll’ was an Elizabethan 


* Now in the library of the College of Arms by Mr. Green’s bequest. 
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copy, either of the Fitzwilliam roll or of its original; (2) that 
the Fitzwilliam roll was a very early fourteenth-century copy 
of an original roll of the date c. 1280, and that fragments of that 
roll existed in a scrap-book owned by the College of Arms, the 
gift of the present Garter, Sir H. Farnham Burke. 

These fragments the College was good enough to exhibit here 
at the same time as the Fitzwilliam roll.’ One of the remark- 
able points about the roll is the number of foreign coats. No. 80 
in the roll is 4z. crusilly and two barbels hauriant addorsed or 
ascribed to the count of Bar. This coat is obviously allusive, 
as bar is the French for a barbel. Further on, at no. 452, Gu. 
semée of slipt trefoils and two barbels hauriant or is assigned to 
Ralph de Nele. This differs from no. 80 only in the colour of 
the field and in having slipt trefoils for crosslets. The counts 
of Bar are reputed to have used the barbels c. 1100, and the 
crosslets to have been added by Renaud I (died 1149). His 
daughter Clemence married one of the Neles, viz. Renaud II, 
count of Clermont Néele, in the neighbourhood of Beauvais. 
This at once explains whence the coat of Nele was derived.’ In 
the same roll, no. 454—identical with no. 452 save for a label of five 
azure—is assigned to Ralph de Clermont, a very distinguished 
person in his day, for in 1287 he was Constable of France. He 
married as his first wife Alice, viscountess of Chateaudun, 
daughter of Robert de Dreux. Now asin 1268, on the death of 
Peter of Savoy, John of Britanny became possessed of the town, 
manor, and markets of St. Botolph, Boston, which Peter had held, 
the connexion of this shield with Boston is not very far to seek, 
for John of Britanny was grandson of Robert II, count of Dreux 
and of Ralph, sire de Coucy. He himself married Blanche 
daughter of Theobald I, king of Navarre, Count Palatine of 
Champagne, whose arms are shown in the same roll at no. 11 
as the chains3 of Navarre dimidiated with the arms of Cham- 
pagne. These are given by Berry the herald of Charles VII as 
azure, a bend argent between two cotises potent counterpotent of thirteen 
pieces or. ‘The count was one of the six lay peers of France, 
and it is said that the pieces in his cotises number thirteen 


* Mr. Greenstreet edited a somewhat corrupt copy of this roll in the third and 
following volumes of the Genealogist, N.S., under the name of the Planché roll, 
which led Mr. G. W. Watson to contribute to the sixth and following volumes 
some valuable notes on the foreign coats to be found in it. 

* It appears on one of the tiles from the abbey of Caen presented to the 
Society by John Henniker Major, F.S.A., in 1788, now in a frame in the hall 
of the Society’s apartments. 

3 The chains of Navarre may also be allusive, as uza@ varra is said to be Basque 
patois for a chain. 
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because that was the number of other counts who were vassals 
of the count of Champagne.! The second shield on the disc 
is then Champagne. In 1276 Edmund Crouchback, the king 
of England’s brother, by his marriage with Blanche, widow of 
Henry, king of Navarre, and daughter of the count of Artois, 
became count of Champagne and had a seal cut on which 


Fic.1. Enamelled copper plate found 
at St. Albans (4) 


were shown the leopards of England dimidiated with Cham- 
pagne, the leopards being differenced by a label. This seal is 
shown in a valuable essay on the seals of the counts of Cham- 
pagne by D’Arbois de Jubainville,* pl. v, and on the same plate 
is the interesting one of countess Blanche showing shields with 
the arms of England, Navarre, Champagne, and Artois. 
M. D’Arbois describes the bend on the arms of Champagne 
as between four cotises potent counterpotent, and he points out that 
the potents first appeared in 1275 after the death of the last 
count of the house of Blois. He has a valuable chapter on the 
arms of Champagne, and he quotes many instances in which 
they appear on Limoges enamels in the Louvre on objects 
which he dates c.1300. What isalso important for the purpose 
is the fact that Edmund Crouchback, going on an embassy into 


* Armorial of France by Berry, edited by Vallet de Viriville. Paris, 1866. 
* Essai sur les Sceaux des comtes etc., de Champagne par H. D’Arbois de 
Jubainville. Paris, 1856. 
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France in 1279, has the lord of Boston, John of Britanny, with 
him. It is not surprising then to find in Boston church a valu- 
able object showing the arms of Clermont and Champagne. 

It is interesting to observe that Isabel, queen of Edward II, 
on her counterseal bore England, France ancient, the chains of 
Navarre, and Champagne quartered: a very early and notable 
example of quartering. She was married in 1307.! 

Many conflicting views may be taken about the use of the 
disc shown in pl. xu. It may have been an escutcheon through 
which was.a staple holding a handle on a box or casket. It 
may have been the base of a candlestick, and Shaw’ gives an 
illustration of a candlestick with a base very similar opposite 
pl. 15. In Rupin? many candlesticks of the same sort are 
shown at pp. 522 and 523, and turning the pages of the volume 
one sees various other objects which might have had bases 
exactly the same as the disc in pl. x. The illustrations, taken 
as a whole, show that decoration with alternating foliage and 
shields was very popular, and is characteristic of the period 
to which the disc can with some confidence be assigned. A very 
similar disc was exhibited before the Society on December 14 
1894, by Mr. W. Page, F.S.A.4 It had been found with other 
antiquities at St. Albans, Herts. It is illustrated in fig. 1, and 
was described as a hexagonal plate of copper raised in the 
centre, about 4} ins. across at the widest part, decorated with 
Limoges champlevé enamel. It had a hole pierced in the 
centre and two smaller holes were drilled through opposite 
corners of the plate. It was assigned to the late thirteenth 
century. The arms were not identified. They were blazoned 
(1) azure, a lion rampant or and (2) bendy of six or and azure, a 
bordure argent. 


* Regal Heraldry, by Thomas Willement, p. 14, pl. v, fig. 2. London, 1821. 
* Henry Shaw, The Decorative Arts of the Middle Ages, Pickering, 1851. 

3 Ernest Rupin, L’@uvre de Limoges, Paris, 1890. 

4 Proceedings, xv, 266. 


A polished hand-axe from West Runton, Norfolk, 


By J. Morr 


Tue flint implement which it is the purpose of this note to 
illustrate and describe was found upon the surface of a ploughed 
field situated on the top of the cliff, immediately to the east of 
West Runton Gap, Norfolk. It is made from a honey-coloured 
flint, in places passing into a putty shade with areas of black 
staining. So far as its form and flaking are concerned, it is a 
characteristic ovate hand-axe, thickest at about the middle line, 
and with a wavy cutting-edge extending round nearly the whole 
of the periphery of the implement. The drawings and section 
(figs. 1, 1a, and 1B) here reproduced give a clear idea of the 
general appearance of the specimen, which weighs 5 oz. and 
measures in greatest length 3% in., in greatest width 2, in., 
and in greatest thickness 138 in. The flaking is all to be 
referred to one period, and exhibits a noticeable amount of 
gloss. The specimen is little, if at all, abraded, and its flake- 
scars show one or two striations, but no incipient cones of per- 
cussion, while in the interstices of both faces are to be seen 
patches of a highly ferruginous material containing sand, and 
occasionally a small amount of grey, humus-like substance is to 
be observed attached to portions of the flaked surfaces. 

There is little doubt that, judging from the form and tech- 
nique of this implement, few of those competent to express an 
opinion upon it would hesitate to regard it as conforming to a 
type found in quantity in the period of St. Acheul, and closely 
resembling, for instance, a specimen found in the Sturry gravels 
of Kent and illustrated by Messrs. Henry Dewey and Reginald 
A. Smith in their paper in Archaeologia, vol. Ixxiv, 125, fig. 15. 

But the hand-axe from West Runton exhibits certain charac- 
teristics which, in the present state of our knowledge, make it 
difficult to relegate the specimen to Lower Palaeolithic times. 
For on both its upper and its lower surfaces (figs. 1 and 1B) 
there is to be observed a clearly defined area of artificial polish- 
ing. ‘To the casual observer the explanation of these areas 
would appear simple, and it would be regarded as having 
been made out of a polished celt. The ground portions of the 
implement, which were evidently pounded before being polished, 
are indicated by crosses in figs. 1 and 1B, and a close examina- 
tion with a lens of the flake-scars surrounding some parts of 
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these areas reveals the interesting fact, not capable of adequate 
illustration, that, instead of these flake-scars being later than 
the polishing, the exact reverse is the case. For certain of the 
ridges between these flake-scars are polished, as are some 
portions of the flake-scars themselves, but not to the same 


Fics.1,1A,1B. Polished hand-axe from West Runton (the polished areas are 
indicated by crosses) (#) 


IB 


degree as the flattish central areas. This West Runton imple- 
ment thus presents us with a problem of no small interest and 
importance. It is evident that some one in prehistoric times 
flaked a flint into the form of a St. Acheul hand-axe, and then 
proceeded to go to what must have been considerable trouble 
in polishing a certain portion of each side. Unfortunately, it 
does not seem possible to put forward any rational explanation 
of this unusual procedure (so far as we know), or to assign any 
date to the implement upon which it was carried out. The 
cliff-section underlying the ploughed field upon the surface 
of which the specimen was found shows glacial gravel, possibly 
rearranged in its uppermost part, extending to within a little 
distance of ground-level ; and this deposit is rich in ferruginous 
material resembling closely that to be observed in the interstices 
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of the implement. It is thus probable that it was ploughed 
out of the gravel, and is to be referred either to this accumula- 
tion, or to the apparently rearranged part mentioned. This 
somewhat problematical portion of the glacial gravel is well 
known to me, and I am inclined to regard it as of Upper 
Palaeolithic Age. Thus, the hand-axe under description may be 
assigned to either the St. Acheul or Upper Palaeolithic, or to 
Neolithic times, according to the particular views held by the 
observer. In any case, the implement, which is now exhibited 
in the Ipswich Museum, where it can be examined, is without 
question ancient, and exhibits artificial and not glacial polishing 
of its surfaces. 


‘ 
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A fifteenth-century sword and a medieval bronxe 
figure from Westminster Abbey 


By Lawrence E. Tanner, M.A., F.S.A. 
[Read 28th November 1929] 


Tue two articles here described were exhibited by the kind 
permission of our Fellow the dean of Westminster. They 
cannot be said to be recent discoveries, but have never been 
shown before to the Society ; and they possess enough points 
of interest to warrant publication (pl. xiv). 

My attention was drawn to the sword when, about a year 
ago, the dean asked Canon Woodward and myself to take 
charge of the abbey museum in the Norman Undercroft. 
The sword was then in a sadly neglected condition, lying in a 
case with a jumble of rusty keys, horseshoes, tiles, and other 
objects dug up from time to time within the precincts. 

The dean readily gave me permission to entrust it for 
cleaning to expert hands at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
The result has exceeded my expectations and the sword now 
definitely ranks among the treasures of the abbey. Even in 
its neglected condition, it had not escaped the eagle eye of the 
late Sir Guy Laking, who gave an illustration and description 
of it in Record of European Armour and Arms :— 


An interesting sword, which can be safely assigned to the first quarter 
of the fifteenth century, is now to be seen in the Pyx Chapel in the 
Abbey church of Westminster. It was found when alterations were 
being made in the Chapter House in 1840. ‘The blade is broad and 
tapering, the quillons flat and drooping slightly downwards; while the 
pommel is heavily proportioned and of wheel form. From the place 
of its discovery it 1s not unreasonable to attribute it to English manu- 
facture ; but just such another hilt, though of finer workmanship, is 
in the Royal Armoury, Madrid. 


Most unfortunately no reference is given for the rather cir- 
cumstantial statement that the sword was found in the Chapter 
House in 1840, and so far | have failed to trace its source; but 
a pencil note on a scrap of paper which was attached to the 
sword a year ago described it as ‘Sword found in the Coronation 
Kitchen 1869’, and the note was evidently contemporary. 

I was puzzled by the name ‘ Coronation Kitchen’, for no such 
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Fic. 2. Fifteenth-century sword from Westminster Abbey 
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4 
Fic. 1. Gilt bronze figure from Westminster Abbey (+) 
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place has been known at Westminster within living memory ; 
but in the Archaeological Fournal for 1869 is a brief note that on 
March 5 of that year the dean of Westminster exhibited ‘a 
sword and helmets recently found in the Coronation Kitchen 
in the Triforium of Westminster Abbey’. I suppose, therefore, 
it was the old name for what we call the lumber room, now 
containing little of interest. 

There cannot be a doubt, however, that the same sword is 
referred to, and I suppose that one of the helmets was the 
great helm—well known to all students of armour—now also 
preserved in the abbey museum. 

At first it occurred to me, from some slight traces of gilding 
at the foot of the blade and on the quillons, and perhaps by its 
association with the word Coronation, that this sword might 
have been a ‘state’ sword used for ceremonial purposes; but 
there can be little doubt that it is a fine fighting sword of the 
time of Agincourt. The beautiful poise and balance make it a 
pleasure to handle the weapon. 

It is tempting to connect this sword with the funeral pageant 
of Henry V; and I would remind you that we know from the 
Sacrist’s Account Roll for 1422-3, preserved in the muniment 
room, that, from the offering made at the funeral, there was 
delivered to the keeper of the vestry 


one sword with all the arming for a man, with one cote armor. 
j gladius cum tota armatura pro j homine cum j cote Armur’. 


The late Sir William St. John Hope in his paper on the 
Funeral, Monument, and Chantry Chapel of Henry V in 
Archaeologia, vol. xv, wrote : 


This was evidently the equipment of the earl who rode fully armed 
in the procession before the bearer of the standard. 


He also thought that the helm and the shield now hanging on 
the beam above the chantry chapel might be regarded as part 
of the same arming for a man which the sacrist received ‘ together 
with the saddle’. 

Is there any evidence that a sword was formerly kept with 
the shield, helm, and saddle in Henry V’s chantry? The 
earliest writer to give a full account of the abbey church was 
Henry Keepe, who, writing towards the end of the seventeenth 
century (1681), remarked that in the chantry chapel were pre- 
served ‘the saddle, shield and other warlike instruments and 
furniture’ of Henry V. 
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Dart, writing in 1721, after describing the Chantry Chapel, 
says : 


Wherein they ¢e// us is his shield, sworp and other warlike furni- 
ture.... But I could not satisfy my curiosity in this respect, being 
inform’d that the Sacrist some years since dying suddenly in the 
Night, the key was lost; and the Choir have never since had one 
made to it. 


But our hopes are dashed some pages further on when we 
find that that indefatigable but inaccurate antiquary had pro- 
cured a ladder and gained access, only to enumerate a long list 
of ‘warlike furniture’ some of which has now disappeared, but 
which did not include a sword. ‘Therefore it must remain ‘an 
interesting sword which can be safely assigned to the first 
quarter of the fifteenth century ’. 

The other object exhibited is, frankly, a puzzle. It is a curious 
little gilt bronze figure 3 in. in length which was found, as | 
gather from a faded label, ‘in the rubbish when the road was 
made from Palace Yard to the Poets’ Corner doorway ’—some 
time in the sixties or early seventies of last century. 

It is not, as a casual glance would lead one to suppose, a figure 
from a crucifix; but appears to represent a young girl or woman. 
The arms are extended, the head is turned slightly to the left: 
the pose is easy and graceful. The eyes are of glass, the hair 
is carefully indicated: she wears a necklace and a loose robe 
fastened by a girdle: the skirt is broken off. The figure has 
been cast in two pieces—the back and front of the figure are 
separate, but joined by a cross-piece, inside, at the waist. The 
figure is hollow and may have been originally fixed on a wooden 
shaft or formed part of a reliquary. There is no existing metal- 
work in the abbey church to which it could have belonged. It 
is, I suppose, late thirteenth- or early fourteenth-century work, 
but I can find nothing like it, either at the British or at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


AA note on certain agate beads 


By H. C. Beck, F.S.A. 


Ear y in this century, probably between 1908 and 1912, an 
Austrian walked into the shop of a London dealer carrying a 
hamper which contained from 500 to 1,000 aie rong agate 
beads. ‘They were all made from the same sort of agate. This 
was pale grey to pale brown in colour and banded in narrow 
straight layers, some of which are nearly colourless and trans- 
parent. The Austrian said that he had bought them in Somerset, 
and either he or the dealer suggested that they might have come 
from the sale of the belongings of an old sea captain. I have 
not been able to get any confirmation of this. The dealer put 
a considerable number of these into Stevens’s sale room. Some 
are shown in fig. 1. 

About this time several strings of this sort of bead, which 
I suspect were those sold at Stevens’s, were sent up to the 
Medieval Department of the British Museum from various 
parts of England, and in each case were said to have been found 
locally. The authorities doubted this, and said they could give 
no information, but acquired a string for themselves. Similar 
strings, which I believe to belong to this recent distribution, 
are in the Ashmolean and Salisbury museums, and one string 
is in the hands of a London dealer. 

The origin of these beads is very obscure. It has been 
suggested that they are modern Arab. This I think is very 
improbable; the only evidence to support it is that one archaeo- 
logist said he thought they were like beads the Arabs were 
wearing in Palestine, but that the Somerset beads had a brighter 
polish. As against this the method of boring does not look 
modern, and the beads have undoubtedly been buried for some 
time; but this might have been done to imitate age. 

These beads have, however, been found in small quantities 
in a great variety of places under circumstances which preclude 
the possibility of their being modern. I have at present collected 
fourteen finds representing about 100 beads, but which cannot 
belong to this recent distribution. 

1. They are occasionally dug up at Omdurman. Seligman 
found one in 1909. No one knows where they came from or 
who made them. If you ask the less educated sort of old man 
or woman you are likely to hear that they are min Rubinnad, 
‘from God’. Their antiquity is acknowledged. 
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2. Asimilar bead is on a bracelet from the Sudan now in 
the Wellcome Museum. 

3. F. LI. Griffith in 1921 found one of these beads in the 
treasury of Sanam at Dongola. This bead is now in the Pitt- 
Rivers Museum, Oxford. The treasury was dated XXVth 
Dynasty, but it is possible that the bead was dropped there by 
an Arab at a later date. 

4. There is a string from Omdurman in the Pitt-Rivers 
Museum, given by Dr. Gunn in 1903. 

5. There is one in the Cherchell Museum, Algeria, which is 
stated to be at least as early as Roman. 

6. A string of 26 beads of the same material and workman- 
ship, but having in a few cases a rather better finish, possibly 
due to reworking or repolishing at a later date, come from 
Jerusalem. They were in the Bullen Collection at a date before 
the recent distribution. 

7. A specimen in the Pitt-Rivers Museum is strung with 
undoubtedly Irish beads, and is said to have come from an 
Irish bog at Skerry, near Slemish, co. Antrim. 

8. A string, also in the Pitt-Rivers Museum, is said to come 
from Thodheim, near Frankfort. This was acquired by the 
museum in 1868. 

g. A specimen stated to have come from a Merovingian 
tomb is now in the museum at Munich (Seligman). 

10. A string of 13 quite typical large specimens was in the 
collection of Comte Aveneau de la Granciére. These he had 
dug up in Morbihan, Brittany, and he assigned them to the 
Dolmen period. I am not certain when these were found, but 
they are illustrated in a book he published in 1897. They are 
now in the Beck collection (no. 1887), fig. 2. 

11. A string is in the Nantes Museum. It is stated to be 
early and local. 

12. A string in the Orleans Museum (E. 701) is stated to 
have been dug up locally, associated with Roman necklaces. 

13. A short string of about 7 was in the Allen Sturge collec- 
tion. He had acquired it in a collection of antiquities from 
France. 

14. A typical specimen (small size), fig. 3, and another bead 
of similar material but slightly modified form have been dis- 
covered at Ur by Woolley in a layer about 74 metres below the 
3100 B.c. level. Woolley says that he took this bead out him- 
self, and can guarantee that it was in this level, and that it 
could not have been put there at a more recent date. 

In all these cases a modern manufacture is very improbable. 
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Fic. 2. Agate beads dug up in Morbihan, Brittany 
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Even no. 3, although it may have been dropped recently, is not 
likely to be modern, as such beads are known locally and 
thought to be very ancient. Again, no. 7 from an Irish bog is 
conceivably modern, but although most unlikely things do turn 
up in Irish bogs (such as silver catholic medals and a nineteenth- 
century Turkish ring), it is extremely improbable that such a 
bead would get to Ireland at a much later date than the asso- 
ciated beads, which belong either to the latter part of the early 
Iron Age or to Merovingian times. 

The remainder, with the exception of no. 9 from a Merovin- 
gian grave, all point to a period at least as early as Roman, 
whilst nos. 10 to 13 point to the beginning 
of the Bronze Age. 

The really astonishing thing is the dis- _ 
covery this year of no. 14 in the layer now ge { 
confidently put down by Woolley as dating | eee 
from before the ‘ Flood’. 

If only a small number of these agate beads 
had been found one would be very inclined levee ae Ut 
to attribute them to the early Mesopotamian 
period, as the shape and workmanship would be quite in 
order. When a string from the recent distribution was shown 
to one of our leading authorities on Mesopotamia he said he 
thought they very likely came from that country. But it 
seems almost impossible that such an immense number from 
so early a period can have survived, and that, whilst one 
large collection should have reached this country together, 
another large number should have been distributed so as to 
occur in sO many countries and at such different periods. 
Should the large batch recently distributed prove to be modern, 
they would be of interest as showing what is possibly the 
longest known prevalence of type, namely from before the 
‘Flood’ to the present century. 

The writer would be very glad to hear of other cases of these 
beads being found, or any other evidence as to their probable 
date and country of origin. 

Whilst this article is in the press the writer has seen a small 
specimen on a string of valuable glass beads from Sarawak. 
The origin and date of the glass beads are very obscure, but 
some are of considerable age. ‘There is no evidence as to the 
date of the agate bead. 
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Notes 


A second blue-stone lintel at Stonehenge.—Our Feliows the Rev. George 
Engleheart and Mr. R. S. Newall communicate the following discovery. 
The fallen and partly buried stone of spotted dolerite lying on the east 
of the blue-stone circle, and numbered 150 in Sir Flinders Petrie’s plan of 
1880, now generally adopted, has for centuries been a puzzle. The two 


Fic. 1. Stone no. 150, spotted dolerite 


Length 7 ft. ro in., mortise centres 3 ft. 5 in. apart; mortises 2 ft. 6 in. 
from north end and 1 ft. 11 in. from south end of stone respectively 


cup-shaped, artificially worked holes on its exposed side have to most 
observers seemed to be mortises and the stone a lintel. So Dr. John 
Smith in 1771, who curiously enough—perhaps for his arrangement of 
the Stonehenge stones as a ‘grand orrery ’—postulated the existence of a 
corresponding blue-stone trilithon on the other side of the axis. This 
conjecture was accepted by John Britton in his plan of 1801, and appa- 
rently by Sir R. Colt Hoare in 1812. But William Cunnington, in a 
paper read to the Wiltshire Archaeological Society in 1865, dismissed it 
as destitute of evidence. E. T. Stevens in 1876 and F. Stevens in 1916 
omit the supposed blue-stone trilithon from their plans. E. H. Stone in 
1924 perceived that stone 150 had once stood upright on its north end in 
the blue-stone circle, but attempted to explain it as no lintel and its cups 
as ‘elf-pots’ for libations or hollows made for mealing corn. 

With the more scientific consideration and exploration of Stonehenge 
it has seemed prima facie improbable that stone 150 could be other than 
a lintel or solitary. On October 17 last, by permission of H.M. Office 
of Works, we examined the underside of fallen and three-parts-buried blue 
stone no. 36 on the south side of the blue-stone circle, with the result 
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that it proved to be a lintel with two well-worked mortise-holes of the 
positions and measurements as shown on the drawing. To lift the stone 
was outside our permission, and no photograph or drawing of the under- 
side could be taken. Fallen blue stones nos. 44 and 45 were also ex- 
amined, but are without mortises. They were found to be 8 ft. 8 in. and 
8 ft. 3in. long respectively. Stone 36 is carefully dressed all over and 
shaped at both ends; its first use therefore cannot have been to stand 
upright. It is possible and indeed probable that the blue-stone circle once 
contained more of these re-used lintels, set as uprights with the mortised 
face turned outwards in a reconstruction which fashioned the circle. The 
comparative shortness of such lintels, with shallow insertion in the ground, 


Fic. 2. Stone no. 36, south-west face 


Length 6 ft. 4 in., height 1 ft. 10 in., width of base 1 ft. 8 in.; dowel- 
holes 8 in. by 6 in. and 8 in. by 7 in. across, 3 ft. centre to centre, 
and 1 ft. 8 in. from each end 


would make them the easiest stones to extract and carry away, and some 
may have stood in the large gaps of the circle. 

‘The former existence of a blue-stone trilithon erection may now be 
taken as proved, and theories will be advanced as to its original date, 
position, and function, but one or two reasonable inferences at once present 
themselves. Mortises imply tenons, yet no upright bearing a tenon is 
found to-day at Stonehenge, unless the very slight convexity on the top 
of stone 70 in the blue-stone horseshoe is what remains of one imperfectly 
dressed off. The tapered form and small carefully flattened tops of the 
stones of the horseshoe suggest that these may have been trilithon uprights, 
the tenons of which were purposely cut off in some reconstruction to har- 
monize with the rest. These, however, or any missing trilithon uprights, 
must have stood far closer together than the present horseshoe stones, 
which average about 6 ft. 6 in. from centre to centre. The distances from 
centre to centre of the mortises in stones 150 and 36 respectively are only 
3 ft. 5in. and 3 ft., giving a distance of 2 ft. gin. or less between the 
inner sides of their uprights. We must therefore infer that a structure of, 
or including, blue-stone trilithons, differing in size and perhaps in form 
from any one of the Stonehenge members as now existing, stood once at 
Stonehenge or possibly elsewhere. 
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Bronze scabbard found at 


Meare, Somerset 


Bronze Scabbard found at Meare, Somer- 
set.—Mr. H. St. George Gray, F.S.A., 
Local Secretary for Somerset, communi- 
cates the following note on the bronze 
scabbard exhibited by him on 21 Novem- 
ber last. 

Following the discovery of an iron 
dagger or ‘anthropoid’ short sword in a 
bronze sheath (tinned) of the La Téne II 
period (250-150 B.c.) on Ham Hill,! 
South Somerset, in 1923, a bronze scab- 
bard, of the same period, was found by a 
workman named Walter Crane in peat- 
digging on Meare Heath, in the parish of 
Meare, Somerset, at a depth of about 4—5 
feet, on land belonging to Mr. Harold L. 
Baker (Lake House, Meare), in August 
1928 (about 22 August). It was found 
about 350 yards north-east of Great Plain 
Farm, and half a mile north-west of 
Ashcott-and-Meare railway station. It is 
now the property of the Somerset Archaeo- 
logical Society, and is exhibited in their 
museum at Taunton Castle. 

The scabbard is 30} in. (768 mm.) in 
length, formed of two plates of thin 
bronze which have been given a decidedly 
shagreen appearance Its weight is 502 
grammes. It finishes at the bottom with 
a pointed chape, and the mouth of the 
scabbard has an arched outline (cocked- 
hat)—a persistent feature of La Teéne II 
—a shape which is sometimes repeated 
by the guard of the sword or dagger, as 
in the specimen from Kingsdown Camp, 
near Mells.?7 The Meare sheath has an 
external width at the mouth of 2 in. (51 
mm.); external thickness $ in. (10 
mm.). Strengthening is effected by 
the binding or beaded edge, which ex- 
tends the whole distance and finishes in 
a pointed heart-shaped chape, which 


* The Ham Hill dagger came from a cre- 
mation burial, possibly of Belgic origin (4zt. 
Fourn. iii, 149). 

‘This example is an iron dagger having a 
bronze guard. 
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is little more than a thickened binding with moulding at the top of the 
‘heart’. 

Extending also lengthwise along one face is a slightly tapering central 
midrib covering the whole distance, except for 2+; in. (58°5 mm.) at the 
upper end, where the sheath is ornamented with a faintly incised Celtic 
design having a basket-work background.’ The design represented in the 
drawing is the result of close examination of the original. 

At the point where the top of the chape joins the main part of the 
scabbard, and on the same face as the incised design, is a pair of small 
applied openwork ornaments divided by the midrib, of exactly the same 
pattern as those on one of the Hunsbury sword-sheaths (Northampton 
Museum).? 

On the top of the other face is a tapering bar riveted along the middle, 
having a loop of oblong outline near the mouth. The bar has lost its 
lower termination—apparently a small circular device. This fitting is 
very similar to that seen on the Thames specimen found near London 
and exhibited in the British Museum.3 The edging is further strengthened 
at the top by a pair of small, neat, ornamental devices. The chape end on 
this surface is divided from the sheath proper by a transverse band, 12 mm. 
wide, above which are three empty rivet-holes, indicating that some 
applied ornament in this position is now missing. On the same face along 
one edge for a distance of 78 mm., a repair has been effected by means of 
a thin piece of bronze with scalloped edge fastened by six rivets. 

Two bronze rings, 31 and 32 mm. in external diameter respectively, 
were found with the Meare sheath. Such rings for attachment have pre- 
viously been found with similar scabbards. 


Recent excavations at Vinta.—A site that has been known for many 
years as full of neolithic and later remains is a hill of loess on the south bank 
of the Danube about nine miles below Belgrade, which has been excavated 
at intervals by Professor Miloje M. Vassits of Belgrade University. In 
the summer of 1929 a continuation of the work was rendered possible by 
the munificence of Sir Charles Hyde, and the results were published in 
the Birmingham Post of November 27 and 28, with illustrations. Vin¢a’s 
place in the archaeological scheme is given by our Fellow Professor Childe 
in The Danube in History, pp. 25 &c., where reference is made to the 
Praehistorische Zeitschrift, ii (1910), 23, and iii (1911), 126. At a depth 
of 10 metres in the loess relics are found that recall those of the second 
city of Troy; those from a depth of 4-6 metres are equated with the 


* Basket-work background is not infrequently found on metal-work of the 
period. Some of the best examples are the scabbard from Bugthorpe and one 
of those from Hunsbury, the mirrors from Desborough, Birdlip, Old Warden, 
and Trelan Bahow, and the torc from Clevedon. 

* Assoc. Architect. Socs. xviii, pl. m1, fig. 3, p. 58 (the scabbard is 263 in. in 
length). _Also Romilly Allen, Ce/tic Art (Antiquary’s Books), p. 97, upper part 
of left figure. 

3 Early Iron Age Guide (Brit. Mus., 2nd edit., 1925), pl. 1x, no. 4; J. 
Déchelette, Manuel d’ Archéologie, ii, p. 1124, fig. 465, 1 a. 
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sixth city of Troy (about 1400 B.c.), and the latest from the site belong 
to the period of La Téne. At Vinéa cultural elements of the Aegean 
and central European areas are found intermingled. Rectangular house- 
plans are found at all levels, though the oldest habitations seem to have 
been pit-dwellings, and the characteristic stone implement was the shoe- 
last celt, made from imported material ; and flakes, but no cores, of obsidian 
were found, the source being not the island of Melos but probably the 
Carpathians. Pottery was plentiful, the two best specimens found during 
the season being a perfume flask and a small pot with long spout. At a 
depth of 43 metres a pottery statuette of the mother-goddess was found, 
of shining black with unpolished areas coloured with rouge: the left arm 
and the child she held are broken away. ‘The Vinca excavations will 
be resumed towards the end of June, and will provide an opportunity for 
all archaeologists who are interested to assist with their advice and obser- 
vations in clearing up the numerous problems of our work. They will be 
welcome.’ 


A Medieval Spoon found at Taunton Castle.—Mr. H. St. George Gray, 
F.S.A., Local Secretary for Somerset, describes as follows the spoon which 
he exhibited on 21 November last. 

During the last few years excavations have been in progress from time 
to time at Taunton Castle, the head-quarters of the Somersetshire Archaeo- 
logical and Natural History Society. Here Ina, king of the West Saxons, 
established himself about a. p. 700, while engaged in securing his border- 
land against the western Britons. The 4.-S. Chronicle for 722 records 
that Ina’s fortress was overthrown by his queen, Ethelburga. This is the 
first mention of Taunton, and it is 200 years earlier than the mention of 
any other fortress built by the English. In the early twelfth century the 
bishop of Winchester, who held the lordship of the manor of Taunton, 
built a castle presumably on the site of the Saxon fortress. The later 
history of the Castle is closely connected with Perkin Warbeck’s insur- 
rection, the Civil Wars, the Monmouth Rebellion, and the ‘ Bloody Assize ’ 
(held in the great hall of the Castle). 

The Castle precincts were formerly more extensive than they are to-day, 
and the outer moat enclosed a large area. This moat is now covered by 
certain streets and shops of the county town. It is only recently that the 
north-east portion of the inner enclosure of the Castle was acquired by the 
Society, thanks to the generosity of Mr. W. Wyndham. 

Until lately it was not known that the small garden and field on the 
east of the property (although the latter is marked on the ordnance map 
as the ‘site of King Ina’s Castle’) covered parts of the walls and founda- 
tions of buildings of considerable importance. One of the first discoveries 
was a well-built square well of Norman date. Its top was found to be 
about 4 ft. below the present surface, and the bottom, cut into the marl- 
stone, was reached at a depth of 23 ft. At the bottom the remains of 
wooden buckets were found, some ornamented Norman pottery, and a 
carved stone corbel (a grotesque human male head with nee rolled 
mustachios, typically Norman). 
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But the most interesting piece of walling is a considerable length 
running east and west, and at right angles to the north and south wall of 
the courtyard. It has eighteen off-sets, of excellent stone, and its date is 
apparently late Norman. 

The spoon exhibited, which appears to be composed of base silver, was 
found in the excavations in 1928, in digging deep near the square-shaped 
well. It is perfect (although slightly bent) but for a crack caused by a 
blow from the pickaxe at the base of the bowl. The external length of 


Medieval spoon found at Taunton Castle (about 4) 


the spoon, following the convexity, is 843in. (227 mm.) ; the length in a 
straight line on the upper side, 83 in. (204 mm.) 

This rare type of spoon, which is not far removed in date from 
1200, has a leaf-shaped bowl, rather shallow and distinctly pointed at 
the extremity. Length of bowl nearly 2? in. (69 mm.) ; maximum width 
nearly 1?in. (43°5mm.). Connecting the handle with the bowl is a 
grotesque animal head of archaic style, treated as if grasping the bowl of 
the spoon. A further design, which appears to be derived from the palmette, 
is chased near the base of the bowl on the inside. 

The stem or handle is treated decoratively in two parts—the upper 
portion is 3 in. (76mm.) in length and of oval section (about 3:5 by 
2:5 mm.), and the lower part, flat and expanded, is 2§ in. (67 mm.) in 
length, the oblong section measuring about 5°5 by 2:2mm. The handle 
terminates in a small and plain conical knop, with a small bead at its base. 

At 9 mm. along the stem from its termination, there is a decided 
enlargement for a short distance, namely 6-5 mm. (section about 4 by 
3mm.). The ornament on the front represents a grotesque head, the two 
adjacent sides being scored with three oblique lines. It will be noted that 
the head is placed in the opposite direction to the larger one connecting the 
stem with the bowl. 

At the upper end of the lower portion is a small panel containing an 
interlaced pattern of Celtic design, below which (extending fora length of 
nearly 50 mm.) is an incised zigzag pattern forming two vertical lines of 
triangles—the triangles along one side of the stem filled with lines parallel 
to one of the margins, those along the other side filled with lines parallel 
to the other margin, the whole forming a uniform pattern (such as 
one frequently sees on Bronze Age pottery and on-vessels found in the 
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Somerset lake-villages). There is no ornament at the back of the spoon. 
Its weight is 28-32 grammes. 

In general type it is similar to the well-known ‘ Coronation Spoon ’.' 
But there is a much closer similarity between the Taunton spoon and four 
found together in the Nunnery at Iona in 1922; when H.M. Office of 
Works was doing repair-work there. They have been figured by Mr. A. O. 
Curle, F.S.A., in the Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., viii, 102-11. 


Armorial Paintings at Sandon, Staffs.—Mr. Thomas Pape, F.S.A., local 
secretary, sends the following note: During the summer of 1929, when 
the chancel of Sandon church was being restored, the removal of plaster 
half an inch in thickness revealed on the north and south walls some 
armorial trees painted in the late sixteenth or early seventeenth century. 
There are four trees in all, the two on the north side flanking a painted 
(false) window, and the two on the south side being separated by a real 
window. ‘The trees, hung with shields of arms commemorating the 
marriages of Sampson Erdeswicke’s immediate paternal ancestors, were 
very much damaged, but they have quite recently been carefully restored 
at the Earl of Harrowby’s expense by our Fellow Professor E. W. 
Tristram. 

Each tree is painted on the wall immediately above a table-tomb with 
which it is genealogically connected. First in chronological order is the 
tomb of Hugh Erdeswicke (who died in 1473) and his wife Cecilia (née 
Bassett). Therefore the armorial tree on the wall above traces the 
Bassett family from early times on twelve shields, the last of which 
displays Erdeswicke impaling Bassett. Next in order is the tomb to the 
memory of Hugh Erdeswicke (died 1500) who married Elizabeth Harcourt, 
and so the tree painted above traces the Harcourt family down to Eliza- 
beth’s marriage. “The next two generations of Erdeswickes with their 
table-tombs record the marriage of Sampson (he died in 1554) with 
Elizabeth Grey and the marriage of their son Hugh (who died in 1596) 
with Mary Leigh. 

In accordance with his scheme of armorial and genealogical decorations 
the Staffordshire historian Sampson Erdeswicke, who died in 1603, traced 
by shields of arms on the remaining trees the pedigrees of Elizabeth Grey 
and Mary Leigh. 

Much of the armorial glass which Sampson Erdeswicke inserted in the 
windows to perpetuate the memory of the successive lords of Sandon has 
disappeared, but there are still some fine examples preserved in the chancel 
east window. 

By far the most conspicuous monument in the church, because of its 
height—rather more than fifteen feet—and by reason of its elaborate 
ornamentation, is that to the historian’s memory, which he designed and 
erected in his own lifetime ‘to prevent the neglect of executors’, as 
Fuller quaintly records. 


* C. J. Jackson, History of English Plate (1911), vol. ii, figs. 573-5. 
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A Sculptured Stone in Burford Church—Dr. Edith M. Guest states 
that the stone represented in the accompanying illustration (fig. 1) is situated 
just under the apex of the aisle roof, in the south wall of the block of 


Fic. 1. Sculptured stone in Burford church 


6 


Fic. 2. Plan of Burford church 


masonry abutting on the south-west pier of the tower of Burford church. 
The position is shown at A in the plan (fig. 2), which is adapted by kind 
permission of Professor A. Hamilton Thompson, F.S.A., from the plan in 
his Historical Growth of the English Parish Church. 

This block is part of the oldest structure in the church, and dates from 
about 1170. ‘The church of that period consisted of nave, tower, and 
chancel only, and the stone must have then been in an outside wall, for 
the transeptal chapels were added and the tower walls pierced in the 
thirteenth century. ‘The stone is used as one of the rather large blocks 
of which the wall is built, but it does not quite bond with the others, being 
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slightly larger. Moreover it shows signs of damage and repair, and has 
clearly been incorporated from an earlier structure. Burford appears in 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle and in the Domesday Book, and there is said 
to have been a Saxon church there. The extreme crudity of the sculpture, 
added to the fact that the stone has come from an older building, suggests 
that we have here the sole survival of this Saxon church. 

Thanks are due to the Reverend W. Emeris, Vicar of Burford, for 
permission to have the stone photographed, and for affording every 
facility and assistance in carrying out the work. 


a b 
Seal (2) and counterseal (4) of Warter Priory (}) 


Seal of Warter Priory, Yorks —Our Fellow Mr. Charles Clay states 
that no seal of Warter Priory appears to have been recorded (see Archaeologia, 
vol. Ixxviii, p. 33). Examples of a seal and counterseal have recently come 
to light in a small collection of deeds relating to St. Giles’s croft, Beverley ; 
these are in the possession of the mayor and corporation of Beverley, who 
have kindly given facilities for their reproduction. The priory seal, of 
which only the central portion (from top to bottom) remains, shows 
St. James, the patron saint, with nimbus and beard, seated, wearing a 
pilgrim’s hat and holding a book to his breast ; there are traces of a diaper 
pattern of scallops and roses; at the bottom the letters IT of ‘ Sancti’ 
alone remain; the shape has been round, probably 2? in. in diameter. 
The figure is in high relief and well executed; and the seal, which must 
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have been exceptionally fine, may be compared with the seal of Merton 
Priory, also an Augustinian house, made in 1241. 

The counterseal, also much broken, is round, c. 1} in.; and shows the 
head of St. James in profile to the sinister, wearing a pilgrim’s hat, the top 
of his cloak around his neck ; in the field two scallops and a cross; ... 

.. 


Fug of St. Rémy ware found in Kent.—The graceful jug illustrated 
(pl. xvr) has been recently found in Mr. Heywood’s gravel-pit at Bapchild 
near Sittingbourne, and Mr. Christopher Hawkes sends the following 
description. Its height is 5§ in., maximum diameter 4 in., and the paste 
is a fine cream pipe-clay, with a rather yellowish pale-brown vitreous 
glaze still adhering in small patches on the upper part, and in some 
quantity on the lower. It is unmistakably the work of the first moulded- 
pottery industry of Transalpine Gaul, that of St. Rémy-en-Rollat in the 
Allier valley, which flourished from the end of Augustus’s reign until about 
the middle of the first century, and produced paste and glaze of this 
character. For Déchelette’s excavations at St. Rémy see Revue Archéo- 
logique, sér. III, tom. 38 (1901), PP. 360 ff., and for a full discussion of 
the pottery his Vases céramiques ornés, tom. 1, pp. 41 ff., herecited. The 
jug belongs to his form 60, with globular body, narrow neck with everted 
rim, and pedestal base with boldly projecting foot-ring. “The handle, 
with central groove terminating in a round depression, slopes down in 
a gentle curve to the body, of which the top half alone is decorated with 
plain inverted arcading in moulded relief of somewhat irregular execution. 
The two halves of the body were made separately in moulds, and the foot, 
neck, and mouth separately on the wheel, all the parts being then 
‘assembled’ with the addition of the handle. The St. Rémy industry 
began under the direct influence of the ACO group of Gallo-Italic Cisalpine 
potters of the Augustan period (Déchelette, op. cét., 1, pp. 31 ff.), and an 
example of the Gallo-Italic prototype of this jug occurred at Mont 
Beuvray (before 5 B.c. = Déch. fig. 51): its form is common from the 
beginning of St. Rénty activity, and finally evolved into form 62, with 
body no longer globular but of an inverted pear shape, which belongs to 
the end of the series and was imitated in the decorated sigillata of South 
Gaul in the Nero-Vespasian period (Oswald and Pryce, pl. txxxv, nos. 3, 
1, 2: cf. pp. 275-6). 

The period of our jug is thus Tiberius-Claudius, and it is a question 
whether it should be dated before or after the conquest of a. D. 43. There 
are several indications of early date. 

The projecting foot-ring seems to stand at the head of a degenerating 
series represented by Déch. figs. 56—5—4-3-2, and the sloping curve of 
the handle seems to be an early feature (Déch. fig. 56), while a tendency 
to rectangular form comes only later (Déch. figs. 54-5 are not before 
Claudius: cf. an example from an Andernach grave, Bonner Fahrbiicher, 
Ixxxvi, taf. vi, 20). The plain and poorly-formed arcading is the most 
primitive form of decoration on these jugs, and in examples definitely 
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taken to be of Claudian date (e.g. Déch. figs. 52-4 and the Andernach 
specimen cited, also another, zbid. taf. v, 55) the ornament is far more 
elaborate, the designs recalling the ideas, though not the skill, of early 
South-Gaulish sigillata. 

However, pure typology may be thought hazardous, and if a pre- 
conquest date is to be preferred, the argument is strengthened by the absence 
of St. Rémy ware from the published yield of the post-conquest Claudian 
deposits at Richborough, which suggests that it had ceased to be exported 
to Britain by 43, and by the presence in the same pit at Bapchild of La 
Tene III coarse pottery with ‘soapy’ surface which should belong to the 
earlier years ‘of the century. Thus while the jug definitely belongs to 
the period ‘Tiberius-Claudius, there is some probability of a pre-conquest 
date. 


Bronze-Age burials at Little Downham, Cambs.—Mr. T. C. Leth- 
bridge, F.S.A., sends the following note: In the spring of 1929, while 
exercising his right of digging a rood of gravel in his orchard at Little 
Downham, the tenant, Mr. T. Hopkin, came across the remains of a 
burial-place of the Middle Bronze Age. ‘Through the kind offices of the 
Rev. H. K. Stallard, rector of Littlke Downham, the authorities of the 
University Museum of Archaeology and of Ethnology at Cambridge were 
told of this discovery, and I was enabled to watch the diggers at their work 
and personally to examine some of the burials im situ. I did not see the 
discovery of the first urn (pl. xvi1, no. 2), but it was preserved by Mr. Stallard, 
who afterwards showed me exactly where it had been found, the spot 
being marked by a circular patch of blackened earth and wood ash and 
burnt flints, and showing distinctly red against the surrounding yellow 
sand. One foot to the south a small pit dug in the sand was clearly visible. 
It was, as far as could be estimated, some 2 ft. below the original surface 
of the ground and about 2 ft. in diameter at its present lip. Part of the 
sand in its neighbourhood had already been removed. ‘The sand at the 
sides of this hole was reddened by fire to a depth of about 2 in. in all 
directions, and the hole was filled with large lumps of wood, apparently 
oak, dark sandy soil, a few fire-cracked flint pebbles, and a few fragments 
of burnt bone (human ?). At 3 ft. from the surface (this surface taken as 
constant) was a pot of grey pottery with twisted-cord impressions on the 
lip and upper half (pl. xv11, no. 3 b). Below this was a second pot whose base 
was 5 ft. below the surface (pl. xv, no. 3a). These vessels were one above 
the other and presumably associated ; neither contained a proper crema- 
tion, although there were a very few fragments of burnt bone in each 
and in the surrounding earth. Both vessels were standing upright, mouth 
upwards, and one imagines that they contained food and drink at the 
time of deposition (fig. 1). Two holes containing cremated burials were 
found further to the east. The first had but little black soil associated 
with it, and the sand above was scarcely discoloured. ‘The poorly- 
cremated bones of an adult (possibly male) were crammed together in the 
bottom of this hole, which was some 4 ft. 6 in. below the surface. “They 
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Jug of St. Rémy ware from Bapchild (4) 
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Pottery from Little Downham, Cambridgeshire (4) 
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had perhaps been carefully collected from the site of the pyre after it had 
cooled down. Practically no wood nor ash was associated with the 
bones. ‘The second cremation at this spot was a thick, sticky mass of 
cremated bones and wood, resembling in appearance and consistency a 
heavy, under-cooked plum-pudding. Its base was about 4 ft. below the 
surface, and it was covered with pure yellow sand g in. higher up. “Two 
fragments of pottery, so ill-baked as to be completely spongy, occurred at 
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Fic. 1. Diagram of cremations 1 and 2 


the base of this deposit. There was no sign of the effects of fire in the 
surrounding sand; this deposit was, therefore, also put in when compara- 
tively cold. ‘There seemed to be the remains of an adult body\(knee-cap, 
vertebrae, head of femur). | 

Shortly after this a second important group of pots was found by the 
workmen during my absence (pl. xvi, no. 1aand b). The hole containing 
this was almost precisely similar to that containing the other pair of pots 
(fig. 1); the same signs of burning were visible in the surrounding sand, 
and the two pots were similarly placed one above the other. Neither 
contained a cremation. It will be noticed that the larger pot is a fine 
and rather unusual example of the overhanging-rim urn. Another 
cremation of the ‘ plum-pudding’ type included the fragmentary base of 
a small pot and a simple bone pin (cf. Mortimer, Forty Years’ Researches, 
fig. 167). 

Ata depth of 2 ft. below the present surface there appeared to be a distinct 
layer of charcoal and burnt soil over an area some 8 ft. by 2 ft. round pots 
nos. 1 (pl. xv, no. 2), 2,and 3(pl.xvu,no. 3aandb). This was presumably 
the site of a pyre on the original ground surface (fig. 1). It is, therefore, 
certain that the soil above this was put there by human agency and 
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represents a much reduced barrow. In this overlying soil the fragments 
of another Bronze-Age pot, a round flint scraper, and a human femur 
(probably female) were discovered at different times by the workmen. 
These probably represent secondary interments. The lower part ofa 
small pot came from this pit, but the exact site is not known. ‘The 
numerous odd fragments found before Mr. Stallard heard of the site 
suggest the existence of a large number of urns. 

The pots discovered are of considerable interest, as they are all of the 
overhanging-rim type, and yet the associated pots, especially those in the first 
group (pl. xvi, no. 3 a and b) would, according to the generally accepted 
typology, be considered widely different in date. Owing to the casual 
discovery of so many of the objects it is impossible to make an accurate 
plan of the site, and it has therefore been thought better not to attempt 
one atall. The pots described above have been acquired by the Cambridge 
University Museum of Archaeology and of Ethnology. 


St. Benedict's church, Huntingdon.—Mr. S. Inskip Ladds, local secretary, 
writes: It was not known, until recently, that any part of St. Benedict’s 
church remained, although a small plot of ground enclosed with buildings, 
on the south-west side of High Street, is known as St. Benedict’s church- 
yard; but about a year ago, on repairing the floor of an outhouse on the 
premises of Messrs. W. H. Smith & Sons, some foundations were found. 
At the time it was not practicable to pursue the discovery any further, 
but they have now again been uncovered and show the foundations and 
plinth stones of parts of two walls about 2 ft. 3 in. thick and two clasping 
buttresses 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 1 ft. 7 in. in projection, and 10 ft. 6 in. apart. 
The position of the foundations points to them as being those of the 
tower, which, judging by the few records we have, stood on this spot, 
and they apparently represent the north and part of the east wall. I 
venture to suggest that the tower stood at the north-west corner of the 
church, as that of All Saints’ church still does. ‘These interesting re- 
mains were discovered by Mr. C.S. Bartindale, Messrs. Smith & Sons’ 
manager, to whom I am indebted for calling my attention to them and 
for giving me facilities and much help in examining them. 

The parish of St. Benedict was united to that of St. Mary in 1668, 
but some time before this the body of the church had been pulled down ; 
the ‘steeple’, however, remained until 1802, whena Faculty was granted 
for its removal, it being described as ‘very ruinous and dangerous and 
useless’. Apparently at a somewhat late date a small rectory house was 
built upon the northern part of the churchyard. ‘The lower parts of the 
walls of this house, built of re-used stones, were to be seen in several 
places in the cellar at the back of Messrs. Smith & Sons’ shop; the stone 
chimney-stack remained, and another wall separating the yard from the 
remaining part of the churchyard is also built of re-used stones. In 1709 
the front part of this house was used as two shops, and by 1773 a guard- 
house had been built in the churchyard to the south-east of them. 

The house with its yard and outbuildings ‘bounded on the south by 
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the guard-house, burial ground and steeple’, together with a strip of land 
to the west of the churchyard, was, in 1773, conveyed by the incumbent 
to one’ Stephen Arundel, a brewer, in exchange for an annuity secured 
upon his premises called the Golden Lion Inn situated to the north 
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Plan of site of St. Benedict’s church, Huntingdon 


(north-west) of the churchyard. This inn had been known as the Black 
Swan (in 1709 and 1724), but during the last century and until it ceased 
to be an inn in 1927 it was called the Crown, a name presumably 
adopted when an older Crown Inn, on the north-east side of the High 
Street, had been closed. The strip of land is of considerable interest ; it 
extended westward for 130 feet from a wall which had been built of the 
stones of the church, and which now forms the western boundary of the 
existing churchyard but which really divided it into two parts. ‘This 
land was 51 ft. wide ‘next the burial ground and steeple’ and 72 ft. 
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wide at the other end, and was crossed towards its western end by the 
Romano-British Ermine Street (abandoned and disused when the bridge 
was built and the roadway diverted to the line of the present High Street 
—but its course is still identifiable by boundaries of property in several 
places), and the probabilities are that the churchyard originally extended 
only to the eastern side of the road, but by encroachment spread right 
across it. 

The old rectory house had been rebuilt and much altered, but in 
course of pulling down the premises many old stones and timbers have 
come to light. With the exception of two, which are of the twelfth 
century, the stones are all of fifteenth-century date. The timbers, which 
are well moulded, are of the same period, and one of them is particularly 
interesting ; it is a cambered tie-beam indicating the span-roof of only 
6 ft. wide, and probably points to a narrow aisle. ‘That these stones 
and timbers belonged to the body of the church and not to the tower is 
clear; the rectory house, into which they were incorporated, was built 
before the latter was pulled down, and, moreover, the stones of the tower 
are known to have been used to build the Barley-Mow inn at Hartford, 
and can be seen there to this day. 


Patterns on early pottery.—Mr. Christopher Hawkes sends the following 
note: A recent paper in Antiquity by Miss Liddell (vol. iii, pp. 283 ff.) has 
convincingly shown how bird bones were used as tools for producing the 
well-known types of ornament on the West Kennet class of British 
Neolithic pottery. The pleasing effect given by repeated impressions of 
the naturally-shaped end of such a bone seems to have been ignored in 
later prehistoric times, and in the Early Iron Age, when Celtic immigra- 
tion superseded the distinctive Bronze Age ceramic, bone tools for 
decorating pottery seem regularly to have been worked to the form usually 
called an ‘awl’ or ‘ pricker’, where the natural shape of the end is re- 
duced to a plain point, which varies in its degree of sharpness. In the 
Hallstatt-La Téne I culture of All Cannings Cross sharp incision is the 
prevailing technique, while shallow tooling with a blunt point was 
practised in the La Téne II phase; in La Téne III (from c¢. 100 B.c.), 
whereas the Celts of the western districts used a variety of toolings for 
ornamenting pottery in their own curvilinear style, the Belgic immigrants 
who settled in the south-east used pottery which is often cordoned and 
sometimes rouletted, but scarcely ever bears free-hand patterns (two 
notable exceptions from Margate are in the British Museum). Instead, 
a rather roughly-executed furrowed decoration is often found, which is 
in fact common in La Téne III over most of the Celtic area of Europe, 
and is discussed by Mr. Bushe-Fox in a well-known passage (Richborough 
Report II, pp. 97-9, with pl. xxrx). The type frequently occurs in the 
south-eastern counties at this date, and lasts into the Roman (Flavian) 
period. It has nothing in common with the native style of earlier 
La ‘Téne times: while we have seen this to be rendered with a single 
point (if of bone, of the ‘awl’ or ‘pricker’ type), the furrowing which 
supersedes it is attributed by Mr. Bushe-Fox to ‘a bunch of twigs or a 
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Patterns on early pottery 
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comb’. ‘Comb’ suggests a tool like the common so-called ‘ weaving- 
combs’, but greater precision would seem now to be possible in view of 
recent discoveries on Mill Hill, Walmer, a site already well known, from 
finds still largely unpublished, as an Early Iron Age settlement and 
cemetery, lasting into Roman times (Arch. Cant. xxvi, pp. 9 ff.). Here 
Mr. Cecil Knox has recently excavated two pit-dwellings, and presented 
the material found to the British Museum. Among the pottery, which 
includes Belgic and apparently some pre-Belgic native wares as well as 
Romano-British material, many sherds appear which are scored with the 
furrowing above mentioned; and in close association with them were 
found three unmistakable specimens of the bone tools with which some 
at least of this ornamentation was effected. They are not of the ‘awl’ 
or ‘pricker’ type, as was to be expected, but neither do they closely 
resemble so-called ‘ weaving-combs’: they are in fact the metatarsal 
bones of sheep, the distal being the working end. 

Plate xvmr illustrates the technique: the bones are shown on the left, 
and in the centre patterns executed with them on plasticine, corresponding 
to those on the actual potsherds shown on the right. Bone no. 1 retains 
the epiphysis of its distal end, and the natural conformation of this pro- 
duces the scoring of no. 2 (plasticine), to which that of nos. 3 and 4 
(potsherds) closely corresponds. ‘Thus a new use is attested for these 
bones, which are common on Early Iron Age sites and have been assigned 
a variety of other uses (e.g. A// Cannings Cross, pp. 82 ff.; Glastonbury 
Lake-Village, vol. ii, pp. 421 ff.): the advantage, of the shape of the 
epiphysis for this sort of tooling was seen, just as the Neolithic potter 
had seen it in the bird bones she used for her own very different type 
of decorative work. However, the Iron Age potter, whether man or 
‘woman, devised an improvement. Bone no. 5 has had its distal epiphysis 
knocked off, exposing the two rows of blunt processes, four in each row, of 
the natural end of the shaft. Hardly any paring was required to render 
these serviceable, and the bone thus treated could produce more regular 
and stylized work: no. 6 (plasticine) shows the pattern of which no. 7 
(potsherd) seems to be a part, while nos. 9 (plasticine) and 10 (potsherd) 
show the work of the same tool in a plain scored design. Bong no. & 
is larger, but has been treated in just the same way ; its effect on plasti- 
cine is seen in no. I1 to correspond with the scoring on the potsherd 
no. 12. 

No doubt these were not the only types of tool used to produce this 
decoration: the ‘ bunch of twigs’ usually suggested is a reasonable enough 
guess, and as on this, so on the-tools here described, improvement would 
be easy. However, it does not appear that tools of this kind have been 
previously published, and it has thus been possible to add something to our 
knowledge of the potter’s craft at the interesting period of the introduction 
of the wheel into this country. 


Discoveries at St. Austin’s Abbey, Canterbury.—The following descrip- 
tion of antiquities found during excavations at St. Austin’s in 1929 
is contributed by our Fellow the Rev. R. U. Potts. In addition to 
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various bronze objects, styles and surgical instruments probably of Saxon 
date, and late Roman coins, there were found in the cloister garth three 


Fic. 2. Bronze plate (}) 


Fic. 3. Seal of William of Cornhill (?) 


objects of greater interest, two probably of Saxon date and one of the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. 

The first is a round copper button 134 of an inch in diameter and 
about 7; of an inch thick with a groove running all round the edge and 
a device in coloured enamel on the face. Round the edge is a narrow 
band of green. Within this, on a dark blue ground, is an interlaced 
design with four loops formed by a band of dark blue with a narrow 
green edging. In two of the loops the ground is yellow, and in the 


: 
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Fic.1. Enamelled copper button (?) 
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middle of each is a little red circle again with a green edging, while in 
the alternate ones the ground is white and the little circles yellow. In 
the four spandrels of the design is a white ornament in the form of three 
leaves. Mr. Reginald Smith is of opinion that it is one of the buttons at 
the ends of the chains of a hanging lamp, and that it is of early Saxon 
date. A somewhat similar disc is illustrated in Proceedings, xx, 69. 

The second object is a little flat bronze plate 14} of an inch long and 
18 of an inch wide and about 7 of an inch thick. On it are two dies, 
one square (+8; of an inch) representing a beast resembling the ‘ Anglian 
Beast’ of Northumbrian art involved in an interlacement, the other round 
and rather larger, 2 of an inch in diameter, of a bird like a swan. It is 
holding in its mouth a branch with leaves and berries. Both dies are 
surrounded by a raised border. No very definite opinion has been ex- 
pressed as to the date except that it is before the tenth century. 

The third object is of much less interest in itself, being a seal-matrix 
10 of an inch in diameter with a ring at the back to fasten it to a chain. 
It is very roughly made and contains a device of a bird on a bough with 
a crescent above and the following inscription round the edge: 

% WILLE - : |: CORNAAL 
Our Fellow Mr. Walter Derham has pointed out to me that it must 
have belonged to William of Cornhill or Cornhelle or Corihelle, who was 
one of King John’s clerks and rector of Maidstone in 1205 and bishop 


of Coventry and Lichfield from 1215 to his death in 1223. One of his 
relatives, possibly a nephew, Reginald de Cornhelle, a citizen of Canter- 


bury and sheriff of Kent, repaid in full his father’s debts to S. Augustine’s 
abbey in 1221 by transferring to it various properties in the city and in 
the suburb of Longport (Thorn, f. 1878). 


Roman Stone Bust from Leicestershire.—Mr. Arthur J. Pickering here 
amplifies his letter to The Times of 8 February, and has furnished the 
photographs here reproduced (pl. x1x). 

Through the intelligent observation of a Hinckley Grammar School 
boy and the interest of the Head Master, Mr. G. E. S. Coxhead, M.A., 
a sculptured stone bearing close resemblance to the first-century work of 
the Romans has just been brought to light near the Priory Barn on the 
Leicester Road, Hinckley. The work is a life-size bust of a Roman 
citizen of youthful appearance, carved from a block of oolitic limestone 
much resembling the Ketton stone of Northamptonshire. When found 
it was in two pieces, the head severed from the bust. The features are 
unfortunately badly mutilated, and the stone much weathered by time. 
In spite of that the work is impressive and vigorous, and retains much of 
the classic beauty of the ancients. The height of the bust is 154 in. and 
the width of the base 10 in. In the base a hole has been drilled, appa- 
rently for the insertion of a metal pin or dowel. This would suggest 
that the bust once stood ona plinth or was fastened to the base of a niche 
or small alcove. 

Mr. Reginald Smith, to whom | submitted photographs, confirms its 
Roman origin and holds that it probably dates from the first century. 
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Dr. Felix Oswald states that the find is certainly important (the arrange- 
ment of the hair on the forehead being similar on heads of Augustus and 
Trajan, and in general on male heads of the first century). 

The boy Mawby, who found the bust towards the end of January this 
year, had already been in my company investigating material from another 
site in the town which I had reason to believe was Roman. Seeing 
these carved stones barely covered in a heap of rubbish at the corner of 
‘the Grammar School field, he took them to the Head Master. The 
strong resemblance to Roman sculpture immediately aroused the Head’s 
curiosity and the stones were preserved. 

The problem from the first has been to explain the presence of the 
bust at this spot. Roman building material (including decorated wall- 
plaster) has been found in association with the find ; but, up to the present, 
excavation seems to prove that this material has been brought from another 
site. The following facts suggest that it was not far distant. 

Hinckley is situated about five miles from High Cross (Venonae), where 
the Fosse Way and the Watling Street intersect. This is one of the 
reputed centres of England. Although there is no record of the site 
of the town being occupied during Roman times, its position just off the 
Watling Street, within 12 miles of Leicester (Ratae), makes this likely, 
particularly as it occupies a high position overlooking an extensive valley 
in the direction of the ancient Forest of Arden. 

Within the triangle formed by the Roman roads between Venonae- 
Ratae—Manduessedum (High Cross—Leicester—Mancetter), each place being 
about 12 miles distant from the others, two villa sites have been proved. 
One is at Sapcote, just off the Fosse Way: there is a record of this in 
Nichols’s History and the Victoria History. ‘The other is at Barwell, one 
mile NE. of Hinckley: up to the present this is unrecorded in any 
official publication. 

Within the boundary of the parish of Hinckley, near the Harrow Farm, 
an earthenware vessel containing several hundred Roman silver coins was 
found during railway construction in 1871. Seven of these in my 
possession are in mint condition and comprise coins of Hadrian, Trajan (3), 
Antoninus (2) and Faustina. 

In Leicester Museum there is a massive bow-shaped bronze fibula 
labelled from Hinckley Castle Mound, but there is no record of when or 
how this was found. Brass coins from allotments around the town and 
a glass amphora of thumb-pot form are recorded; the latter from 
Leicester Road allotments. 

I have also an unverified record of a pavement of coloured cobble-stones 
5 ft. below George Street, and the record by a qualified observer of a 
well of Roman character near the Castle site. “This was described as 
lined with wood with a cobble-stone pavement around the well-head. 
This was also some 5 to 6 ft. below the present ground levei. 

From this evidence it is more than likely the bust will prove to have 
come from a site in the immediate neighbourhood ; further excavation 
alone can test this conjecture. 
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Bristol Record Society—Much is being done in these days for both the 
preservation and publication of our national records. Among these a very 
high place is held by the records of cities which have played a prominent 
part in our history, and among such cities Bristol has special claims. As 
a seaport it has been closely connected with trading adventures, especially 
in early colonial days. At one time also it was concerned in the slave- 
trade, its colonial relations providing a ready market. Bristol has in its 
possession a large and most valuable collection of charters and other 
documents connected with its varied interests. These it is the object of 
the newly formed Record Society to print in successive volumes, and thus 
make them available to all. The first volume, comprising charters from 
1155 to 1373, is to be issued this year. All particulars of the Society 


can be obtained from its Honorary Secretary, at the University, 
‘Bristol. 


Proposed reproduction of the ‘ Statutes of the Realm’.—The University 
of London Institute of Historical Research proposes to issue a photographic 
reproduction of the Statutes of the Realm. In size about 13 in. by 10 in., 
all the plates would be reproduced full size, and would run to twelve 
volumes. ‘The estimated cost per set would be about £45, provided at 
least 200 sets were ordered. Before proceeding further the Institute 
requires an estimate of the number likely to be ordered. Further particu- 
lars may be obtained from the Secretary, Institute of Historical Research, 
Malet Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Reviews 


Prehistoric Sussex. By E. Cecar Curwen, M.A., M.B. 84x 5}. Pp. 
xiv+172. London: The Homeland Association, 1929. 10s. 6d. 
Our Fellow Dr. Curwen’s succinct and eminently readable account of 

the prehistoric antiquities of his home county is designed primarily for 
ramblers who may find in the works of their forerunners an aim to guide 
tramps on the Downs. But at the same time it will prove invaluable to 
students of prehistory in general both as an ideal account of the monu- 
ments of an important county and as a guide to the methods of field 
archaeology ; for it embodies the results of the author’s own studies on 
the terrain, conducted in a manner that may well serve as a pattern to all 
field-workers. 

After explaining the cultural break and economic revolution consequent 
upon the Saxon conquest, Dr. Curwen proceeds to describe in an excep- 
tionally lucid and stimulating manner the principal classes of pre-Saxon 
monuments—flint-mines, barrows, forts, lynchets, and trackways. All 
through he shows the reader how the remains may be studied, dated, and 
interpreted. A most valuable chapter at the end gives a simple and prac- 
tical explanation of methods of surveying, principally compass triangula- 
tion. All points are illustrated by beautiful photographs, plans, and 
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diagrams. ‘The interpretations offered—and justified—are eminently 
sound and enlightening, though some would incline toa more circumspect 
attitude with regard to circi. 

A little more might usefully have been said about relics, such as micro- 
liths and other typical flint implements, whorls, and sherds: the only 
flints illustrated are Cissbury celts. After all, the collection of surface 
relics is to many as attractive a hobby as the location of earthworks, and 
may yield scientifically valuable results, provided the sites of discovery are 
duly recorded and the objects themselves properly deposited in a public 
collection. Still there are other accessible works dealing with such topics, 
and our author gives references to them. The material he has dealt with 
so competently is far less well known in this respect. 

V. Gorpon CHILDE. 


Woodhenge. By M. E. Cunntncton (Mrs. B. H. Cunnincton). 12} x to, 
Pp. 184, with 57 plates. Devizes: G. Simpson & Co. 1929. 25s. 


Ex Africa semper aliquid novi. Theseemingly inexhaustible prehistoric 
material hidden beneath the turf and fields of Wiltshire is being revealed 
piecemeal by the air-camera. A paper read by the author of this book 
before the meeting of the British Association at Leeds in 1927 * told of 
the discovery of this curious monument and the results of its partial 
excavation. Briefly, an air-photograph, taken in 1926, of a hitherto sup- 
posed disc-barrow situated two miles north-east of Stonehenge, showed 
within it six concentric rings of dark spots, which proved to be due to the 
more luxuriant growth of a wheat-crop in a series of holes. Excavation 
in the summer of 1926 justified the inference that these had held, not 
stones, as was at first surmised, but timber posts varying in dimensions in 
the several rings. The present book gives the story of the completed 
work done on the monument and four immediately adjacent earth-circles 
in 1926-8, and is profusely illustrated with two excellently lucid maps 
(the air-photograph facing the foreword has by some mishap been reversed 
top to bottom), a conjectural restoration, and over 100 pages of plates 
with accompanying letterpress. 

Of the descriptive sections of the book little can be said but praise. 
Many, however, of the deductions as to the date and character of the 
structure, and more especially those concerned with its possible relation to 
Stonehenge, which is emphasized throughout, can be accepted ad interim 
only, if at all, for air-photography is as yet only in its infancy, and at 
least one other apparent ‘ Woodhenge’ has been discovered within the last 
few months. The main contention of the author, that Woodhenge is the 
individual prototype of Stonehenge, and the identification of its plan with 
that of Stonehenge, must even now be questioned. It was objected by the 
President of the Anthropological Institute at the first discovery that it is 
equally tenable that Woodhenge was copied from Stonehenge. The com- 
parison of the Stonehenge circles with those of Woodhenge severally, 
though prima facie plausible, will not bear examination. The difficulty 
that Woodhenge has six rings, Stonehenge only five, was summarily dis- 


* Printed in full in the Wiltshire Gazette of Sept. 8, 1927. 
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missed in 1927 by ‘leaving out of consideration the second or B Wood- 
henge ring, as it does not seem to be represented at Stonehenge’. In 1929 
it was found expedient to reintroduce it, and to match it with the Z circle 
of Stonehenge. But Sarsen no. 8, which, rooted in the chalk, probably 
did not fall for a millennium or two after the alleged date of the copy, 
was prostrate when the Z holes were dug and broke their sequence. 
Moreover they appear to have never held stones at all ! * 

To maintain the copy-theory numerically, and in respect of date, it was 
imperative to include not only the Z circle but that also of the Aubrey 
holes, and to make them coeval with one another and with the rest of 
Stonehenge. Now the author is forced to accept the general belief, 
demonstrated to probation by the recent excavations, that the ditch is 
older than Stonehenge as now standing. But analogy, always the surest 
guide, argues that ditch, rampart, and the Aubrey holes, now empty but 
once filled with a ring of stones surrounding a central burial, represent an 
earliest Stonehenge similar to Arbor Low’ and other great circles. 

The arguments for the Aubrey holes having held wooden posts can be 
met one by one, but to examine them all would exceed the limit of this 
review. “The Woodhenge holes showed cylindrical cores where the posts 
had stood and decayed inside the ramming (pl. 12). Noone of the thirty- 
two Aubrey holes excavated showed any such appearance, nor any trace 
of the supposed wood-dust which was found at Woodhenge. The alter- 
native opinion, that the holes formerly held the blue stones, is opposed by 
the assertion that some of the existing stones are too large to be ‘ squeezed’ 
into the holes. In point of fact the widest stone is 4 ft. 4 in. across, and 
hole no. 21 is § ft. § in. Careful measurements show that all the stones 
could be fitted to the holes. No packing blocks are needed for stones 
such as these. Many of the blue stones were probably dressed to harmonize 
with the faced Sarsens; as undressed boulders they would have been 
rounder to fit the Aubrey holes. A destructive objection to the post- 
theory is that if Stonehenge is, as said, a copy in stone of Woodhenge, 
yet one of its circles was wooden, it must have been a composite erection 
of stone and wood, a thing unknown to European archaeology. 

The elaborated plea for the orientation of Woodhenge is unconvincing 
to the present writer. Sober science? is now indisposed to allow any 
intentional orientation of prehistoric monuments beyond the recognized 
custom of burying the dead facing the sun. If sun-worship, to which 
anything more than this must be attributed, had obtained with the mega- 
lithic builders, common sense says it would have been exhibited in a main 
feature of the building, such as a grandiose entrance or avenue for the 
sun, instead of a line drawn precariously through a close maze of stones 
or posts, discoverable only by those predetermined to discover it. 

GeorceE ENGLEHEART. 


* Ant. Fournal, v, 28. 

* See Archaeologia, lviii, pp. 85—6 for comparison of Arbor Low with Stonehenge. 

3 Greenwell, British Barrows, p. 25; Wheeler, Prehistoric and Roman Wales, 
p.106; Macalister, Archaeology of Ireland, p. 109; Schuchhardt, Wilts. Archaeol. 
Mag., vol. 42, p. 394; and others. 
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Rock Paintings of Southern Andalusia: A description of a Neolithic and 
Copper Age Art Group. By the Abbé Henri Brevi and M. C. Bur- 
KITT, with the collaboration of Sir Montacu Pottock. 12} x 10, 
Pp. 88 + 33 coloured plates, 54 figures in text, and 7 maps. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press; London: Milford. 1929. £3 33. 

To have rescued from oblivion and placed on permanent record a typical 
series of wall-paintings at least four thousand years old is an archaeological 
achievement of much importance, as it incidentally stimulates research on 
similar lines elsewhere and sets a high standard of reproduction. The Abbé 
Breuil’s skill and persistence in this task have long been recognized with 
grateful admiration ; and the introduction and conclusions furnished by 
one of our own Fellows, together with an evolution-series of the symbols 
by the translator, Sir Montagu Pollock, make this volume a notable con- 
tribution to the Prehistory of Europe. 

Its subject is the Spanish Art Group III, which is unexpectedly 
nearer in style to the Late Palaeolithic of Group I than to the intermediate 
Group II of eastern Spain. Centred in south-west Spain, it is at its best 
near the coast, but occurs sporadically inland in the region south of a line 
from Malaga to Cadiz. Style and distribution alike suggest contact with 
the population of north-west Africa, but among the symbols used are many 
of pseudo-alphabetic form resembling the designs on the painted pebbles of 
Mas d’Azil in Ariége ; and their derivation from rude attempts to portray 
the human figure is one of the principal features of the book. The ¢ man 
and the hour-glass woman are no longer problems; and here, as in South 
Africa, a sequence of colours is established. The earliest paintings are in 
white (perhaps Late Palaeolithic), then follow yellow, light red, red-brown, 
bright red, purple-brown, and pink in that order, palimpsests showing that 
these colours represent different periods or waves of occupation. Not that 
the caves and rock-shelters on which they are found were then used as 
habitations : several of the sites are so difficult of access that they may be 
regarded as holy places perhaps tended by a solitary priest, and water is 
generally available in the immediate neighbourhood. 

Judged by Palaeolithic standards, the art is symbolic and childish—such 
lapses are not confined to prehistoric times—and whereas in eastern Spain 
(Group II) scenes are the rule, here there are only feeble attempts at 
composition, and symbols in various stages of degeneration are scattered 
promiscuously. As exceptions may be mentioned the male figures with 
hafted axes and females with what may be fans (pp. 65, 66); further, 
many of the birds at the principal site (la Cueva de las Figuras) are drawn 
well enough for the species to be recognized, e. g. bustard, goose, crane, 
stork, swan, moorhen, duck, and partridge. 

About eighty sites with wall-paintings have been examined and located 
on sketch-maps at the end of the volume, and it is hoped that future 
investigators will have time to search the river-gravels between Gibraltar 
and Manilva, which have already yielded implements of Chelles type, 
taking the story back far beyond Le Moustier times, when Gibraltar is 
known to have been occupied by Neanderthal man. In this region British 
archaeologists have paved the way; now the Abbé Breuil and his 
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colleagues have shown what can be expected on Spanish soil, where the 
late Col. Willoughby Verner, while studying bird-life, did good service 
also to archaeology. Recinap A. Smiru. 


Ancient Emigrants: A history of the Norse settlements of Scotland. By 
A. W. Brgccer, D.Ph., Hon. F.S.A., Hon. F.S.A. Scot., Professor of 
Archaeology in the University of Oslo. 9 x6. Pp. xi+208. Oxford: 
at the Clarendon Press. 1929. 155. 


This is the work of our very distinguished Hon. Fellow, Dr. A. W. 
Brggger, and was delivered as the Rhind lectures in Edinburgh during 
the autumn of 1928; it is admirably translated by Mr. Crane, of the 
British Legation in Oslo. The author sailed over from Norway to Shet- 
land in a yacht lent to him by Sir Rolf Thommessen of Oslo in the 
summer of 1928, in the company of three friends, and was thus enabled 
to make his investigations along the same route which brought the 
Northmen to the islands 1,100 years ago. 

We learn that the first settlers came as peaceful emigrants, flying most 
probably from the oppression of King Harald Fair Hair, and crossed the 
North Sea in their splendid ships, of which the Oseberg and Gokstad 
ships are existing examples. A most interesting and detailed account, 
together with full constructional plans, is given of the build of these vessels, 
from which it will be seen how well adapted they were to stand the rough 
-.weather of this stormy sea. Dr. Brégger reminds us how a band of his 
fellow-countrymen crossed the Atlantic in an exact replica of the Gokstad 
ship in 1893. We learn that the emigrants brought their own civilization 
with them, to what appears to have been an uninhabited land, which con- 
tained little beyond the ruins of the buildings of the former inhabitants. 
Most interesting is the account given of the Brochs and Picts’ dwellings, 
of which plans and illustrations are given. 

The author describes at length the life of these peasant settlers, and 
their complicated system of land tenure, and also lays stress on the fact 
that they were far from barbaric sea-rovers, but that their civilization was 
equal to that of the other races of Northern Europe, with whom they 
were in constant communication. 

The Northmen, having settled themselves in the Shetlands and Orkneys, 
gradually extended their power to the mainland and to the western isles. 
The north of Scotland was called Pettland—the land of the Picts—by 
them, and not known to them as Scotland until about the year goo. 

It would appear from the existing place-names that the settlers came 
for the greater part from the districts Mére to Tréndelag, and that ‘ the 
Shetlands and Orkneys became to the youth of that period what America 
has been to the modern youth, a promised land’, to which successive waves 
of emigrants continually came. 

The chapters on the grave-finds are most informing, and the admirable 
illustrations of the finds themselves are numerous. 

Very informing is the chapter on Norsemen and Celts, in which we 
find that the few existing Celtic place-names in the Shetlands undoubtedly 
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indicate that they came from Celtic people in Norse service, and not from 
the original possessors of the soil. 

Dr. Brggger describes with great clearness the ‘Odel” system which 
the Norsemen established in the islands, and which they brought with 
them from their fatherland, where it still exists to this present day, and 
shows how feudalism such as prevailed in western Europe was entirely 
unknown to them. 

The volume from beginning to end is full of information, and shows 
the most painstaking and careful research, such as we might reasonably 
expect from the pen of so brilliant a scholar. C. O. Sxicpeck. 


The Register and Records of Holm Cultram (Cumberland and Westmor- 
land Antiquarian and Archaeological Society, Record Series, vol. vii). 
By Francis Gratncer and W. G. Cottincwoop. 9 x 6. Pp. xiii+ 
310. Kendal: Wilson, 1929. 

This volume is an important contribution to local history. Rather less 
than the first half is allotted to the Register of the Cistercian house of 
Holm Cultram, and the remainder to an account of the district known as 
the Holm from the earliest times to the present day. 

The abbey of Holm Cultram, founded in 1150, was a daughter house 
of Melrose, whose abbots, certainly at the end of the thirteenth century 
(p. 36), were accustomed to pay a yearly visit either in person or deputy ; 
and the Irish house of Gray Abbey, founded in 1193, was in turn a daughter 
of Holm Cultram. The record of benefactions on both sides of the Solway 
is extensive, and the growth of the abbey’s possessions in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries is usefully summed up in chapters vii and viii of the 
Records, based on the material contained in the Register. "Two books 
from the abbey library, a twelfth-century Miracles of St. ‘Fohn of Beverley 
and a Bestiary, are now in the British Museum. ‘The tradition that 
Michael Scot the wizard, who adorns the pages of Dante, Boccaccio, and 
Sir Walter Scott, was an inmate of the abbey, is treated with reserve 
(p. 136). It can be stated with greater truth, and perhaps at least equal 
interest, that King Edward I was at the abbey on the day before he died 
(p. I 39). The house was particularly liable to damage through the incur- 
sions of the Scots. In 1315-16 their losses were valued at £500 (p. 140); 
and in 1322 King Robert Bruce plundered Holm Cultram, desecrating 
the place in which his father was buried (p. 142). In 1319 their posses- 
sions were insufficient to maintain the abbot and convent, and Edward II 
requested the abbey of Tintern to admit one of the brethren for that 
reason (p. 141). This was part of the king’s general policy of temporarily 
providing for certain monks of Holm Cultram in other houses of the same 
order ; and there seems to be a small misprint in this extract, when com- 
pared with the entry in the Calendar of Close Rolls, of ‘ or other houses’ 
for ‘in other houses’. 

It is a matter of general satisfaction that the Register itself has at last 
been printed, for it was proposed as a future publication of the Surtees 
Society as long ago as 1865; and the careful manner in which the 
MS. belonging to the Dean and Chapter of Carlisle has been collated with 
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other MSS. is greatly to be commended. The Carlisle MS. has been used 
as the basis, and the additional material and documents from the other 
MSS., taken from the late Canon Wilson’s transcripts, have been incor- 
porated in their appropriate place. Notes are added to the text, in order 
to date the documents as closely as possible; and these, together with 
several genealogical trees, are clearly the result of considerable research on 
the part of Mr. Collingwood. 

The second part of the book contains the Records of Holm Cultram, a 
series of papers by the late Mr. Francis Grainger ; and no better tribute 
could be paid to him as an antiquary than to publish the work which he 
had in preparation during a long period of years. About a third of these 
papers are devoted to the abbey and to the manor under monastic rule. 
Further chapters continue the manorial history. In 1573 the answers to 
a commission of inquiry give an excellent picture of the manor, then in 
the hands of the Crown as a result of the Dissolution. The basis of the 
service was Border service ; there were no freeholders, a few tenants were 
leaseholders, and the remainder were copyholders who served ‘ the prince 
on these Borders in peace and wars with horse and armour according to 
the rate and custom of these Marches’ (p. 168). The extracts from the 
‘pains’ or by-laws for the regulation of the customs of the manor are of 
great interest as illustrating the conditions of life in the Holm in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. In 1616, for example, a by-law was 
promulgated among other regulations for the observance of the Sabbath 
that every alehouse keeper with his wife and family should go to church 
every Sunday except for reasonable excuse ‘as well upon payne to forfytt 
12d. as to be discharged’ (p. 215). 

A chapter specially deals with the Sixteen Men who acted as the local 
parliament under the steward. Mr. Grainger notes parallel cases for the 
honour of Penrith and for the manor of Aston and Cote in Oxfordshire. 
At Holm Cultram the duties of the Sixteen, who were elected for three 
years, included the maintenance of the sea-dykes and bridges, the levying 
of rates, the appointment of schoolmaster and clerk, the confirmation of 
by-laws, and the supervision of accounts; and they often acted as arbi- 
trators (p. 225). Their records exist from 1630 to 1884, and several 
extracts which are printed illustrate their duties. 

There is much more of detailed interest in this book : an account of 
the seven medieval chapels of the district, some valuable extracts of a 
descriptive character contained in the church register, the bad results of 
some of the leases of the rectory made by the University of Oxford, to 
whom it had been granted by Queen Mary, the description and detailed 
cost of a small house built in 1720-1 (p. 240), and some good paragraphs 
on Cumberland farming (pp. 244-8). There is an interesting reference 
to a town house in Carlisle which had to be built for the abbey in 1300 
(p. 16); and to the service of  witnesman’, the tenurial duty of providing 
a witness in court (p. 11). Indeed the Register is filled with points which 
will repay a careful study. 

There are one or two misprints which can be corrected in the next 
edition: ‘N. J. Horne’ on p. 222 should be ‘N. J. Hone’; ‘xi Kal. 
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Ap.’ on p. 4 is not ‘Feb. 21st’; and it would be better to elaborate ‘ Ca/. 
Rolls’ on p. 130. If the original word is perticata in two documents on 
pp. 32 and 41, no doubt a rood and not a perch was intended. 

Cuaries Cray. 


Calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls preserved among the archives of the 
Corporation of the City of London at the Guildhall, a.p, 1364-1381. 
Edited by A. H. Tuomas, M.A., Deputy-Keeper of the City Records. 
g? x 53. Pp. Ixiv+ 359. The Cambridge University Press. 

To make accessible to the general public, even in a bare outline, the 
great mass of medieval plea roils in the Public Record Office seems to be, 
for the present, an insoluble problem. It is therefore the more important 
that records of local proceedings at law should be published ; and none 
can do more to fill the gap than those in the London Guildhall, both by 
reason of their completeness and the very wide range of subjects with 
which they deal. 

It is, however, true that citizenship of London and its complementary 
subjects, such as freedom and apprenticeship, bulk very large in this 
volume, and Mr. Thomas has devoted most of his introduction to an his- 
torical survey of its development. From every aspect London is one in 
many, and there have always been local divisions and trade interests which 
have overshadowed the central franchise. The editor has traced this 
unity in variety with great skill, learning, and clearness, and none will 
blame him if virtute offictt sui he has emphasized the oneness more than 
most recent writers, and here and there, as in the section on the barons 
and citizens, has built a stately pillar of his house on an uncertain founda- 
tion. 

The best way to get a fair idea of the value of the Calendar which 
follows this Introduction is, perhaps, to turn the pages at random or to 
apply sortes vergilianae, which entirely avoids any risk of picking out the 
plums. The use of the latter method has revealed a great mass of 
valuable material, ranging from foreign relations and the Peasant’s Revolt, 
through details of procedure, trade, and sanitation, down to finds for 
lexicographers in lists of goods and trade names. 

On p. 120 a case of robbery by violence, so far away as St. Malo, came 
before the court because one of the servants of the robbers was a Londoner 
and some stolen goods were within the walls. The end of the suit was 
that by the oral command of Edward III the Londoner in question and 
460 florins were handed over to the complainant, who belonged to Ber- 
gerac, in the far south of France. 

On pp. 197-201 there are several assizes of mort d’ancestor. They 
were held on alternate Saturdays before the coroner and sheriffs, and began 
with a bill presented in the Husting, or the Congregation of Mayor and 
aldermen. ‘The sheriffs had to hand into the court the rolls dealing with 
these cases after laying down their office. There are also cases of proce- 
dure by French bill in matters arising out of legacies (p. 59). On p. 250 
there is a quit-claim of all actions arising out of a will, except one relating 
to a stone called a saefire. 
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Ten pages later there is an entry bearing on an innkeeper’s liability as 
bailee. The lodger’s room was locked and the key was given to him, and 
in his absence it was alleged that £18 6s. 8d. in two trussyng coffreres was 
stolen. The plaintiff denied that he suspected any of his own servants, on 
whom the defendant tried to put the blame, and in the end, after the 
Mayor, Recorder, and aldermen had visited the prea, the plaintiff got 
judgement by the custom of the city. 

Another instance of careful inquiry is on p. 221. A coal merchant’s 
servant was suspected (then, as now) of giving short weight. His defence 
was that the sacks were old and coal fell out by the way. The court had 
a new sack tested and it was found to hold seven bushels instead of eight. 
This proved the complicity of the merchant himself; he was put in the 
stocks and the sacks were burnt close by. 

A dispute as to accounts on p. g relates to a coasting boat (farcost), 
which was used to carry red herrings from Yarmouth to Boxley abbey in 
Kent. 

A sanitary provision, which may have been effectual but may also have 
led to injustice and corruption (in the moral sense) was the authority 
given to constables and rakyers to fine people for leaving filth or rubbish 
outside their houses and to keep half the fine for themselves (p. 150). 

On pp. 158-9 is a list of goods, with their prices, which range from 
Seville oil to a latten candelabrum, and is full of unusual words. In a 
claim for waste (p. 172) against a butcher who had hired a tavern for 
fifteen months, we are told that he had altered a ponchon osti (doorpost), 
a sege (seat) in the tavern, an enterclose wall, an astrum, and a mantellum ; 
but of the £20 damages which were claimed only 3s. 4d. was awarded. 

The trade names seem as numerous as those in the present-day London 
Directory. They include breechgirdlemaker, carver, sylkwoman, bokeler- 
maker, shearman, travelyngman, whitetawyer, and greytawyer. 

Babelberer, or gossip, was regarded as an opprobrious term, but as 
William Bole, who used it, also drew a knife and threw oyster-shells at 
the mayor’s serjeant, it is not surprising that he was bound over in the 
sum of £40. 

Here, as in most courts of law, there were constant litigants. Richard 
de Berdefeld, parson of St. Mary Woolchurch, sued for £7 175. 2$d. 
(p. 20), but his conscience awoke when he had to wager his law and he 
reduced his claim to £5 os. 64d. Later (pp. 48, 49) he was committed 
to prison for refusing to find sureties that he would not prosecute plaints 
at Avignon, and was fined for several assaults, of which the last was on 
the persons of his parishioners who were in the belfry in order to find out 
what repairs were needed. Another who troubled the court was Nicholas 
Surdouche, a merchant of Lucca. The king’s protection availed him 
against certain poor sylkwomen (pp. 99-106, 109), but he was soon after 
involved in a mercantile suit. 

It is interesting to know that in 1380 (p. 271) the Mayor had a house 
in the parish of St. Pancras. 

Lastly, who was John Baldak, son of the King of India (p. 70)? 

The three indexes of rare words, subjects, and names are accurate and 
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adequate, though mention of the see of Sarum is surprising; and the 
appearance of the book and the type used are, as might be expected, beyond 
reproach. C. T. Fiower. 


Royal Commission on Historical Monuments (England). An Inventory of 
the Historical Monuments in London. Vol. iv, The City. 103x8}. 
Pp. xxxvi+ 258. London: Stationery Office, 1929. 215. 

London owes its wealth of historical architecture to two causes, first, 
its political and commercial importance in the past, and second, its 
phenomenal modern expansion, which has brought within its borders 
places like Kensington, Chelsea, and Greenwich that were formerly 
distant and yet were in a way satellites of the Metropolis. The Royal 
Commission on Historical Monuments has wisely dealt with this wide 
area by devoting to it three volumes: the City, West London, and East 
London, the two latter being either side of a central line drawn from 
north to south but exclusive of the City. And in order to observe some 
balance in the size of the reports, two further volumes have been allocated 
to (a) Roman London, and (+) Westminster Abbey. “The East London 
volume only remains to be published. 

It may surprise some people that London can provide material for five 
large books, books in which the description of the buildings is so severely 
compressed as in the reports of the Commission, and it is certainly gratify- 
ing that in spite of the Great Fire and of the iconoclasm of the modern 
industrial age, so much has been preserved. London still possesses many 
monuments of the first importance, Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and the Tower standing out predominantly, one in each of 
the three sections ; and its churches, palaces, halls of Inns of Court and 
City Companies present a wide array of interesting features and fittings. 
‘Though we have to mourn many unnecessary losses, and are conscious of 
the vanished glories of the medieval city, we may comfort ourselves that 
the vast and seemingly modern forest of buildings still holds many ancient 
treasures which can be seen for the trouble of seeking them out. 

The very great importance of the work of the Royal Commission, 
though widely valued, is not yet sufficiently recognized. Our study of 
the architecture and of the applied arts of the Middle Ages and of the 
Renaissance has been kept back by the lack of anything like an exhaustive 
survey of extant buildings. Research has applied itself in this direction 
and in that, but it has ever been handicapped by the limits of the available 
evidence, and architectural history has in consequence been constantly in 
need of revision. The Royal Commission, faced with the task of making 
a full inventory, has not hesitated to go further, and to date, classify, and 
interpret everything that comes within its range. And since an enlightened 
and conscientious view of one’s duties automatically raises the task itself 
to a higher level, so what might have been a perfunctory catalogue of 
ancient remains becomes an important monument of research and an 
encyclopaedic work of reference of enormous educative value. 

The bare fact that a given area is completely investigated and exhausted 
is significant enough, and the knowledge that its yield is authoritatively 
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scheduled is a great gain. But the Commission is further bent upon pre- 
senting its findings in a form of maximum usefulness to the student and 
in a manner that assists the general reader to educate himself. In this 
book on the City, the numerous photographs and plans (considerably over 
500), the excellent sectional preface, the informative lists and maps, the 
armorial, the glossary, and the index—which is in itself a complete work 
of reference—carry the volume to the highest pitch of usefulness. 

The City, with some valuable exceptions, is of the post-Fire period, and 
it is gratifying to find the Commissioners laying great stress upon the 
architectural importance of the building of Sir Christopher Wren. 
Architecture is not to be judged solely by size and magnificence ; its 
merits may be as truly found in the apt solution of difficult problems, and 
the application of genius to modest and apparently unpromising tasks 
claims our appreciative recognition. It is to Wren’s resourcefulness and 
to his constancy to his own peculiarly attractive version of the Late 
Renaissance that we owe chiefly the beauty of our architecture immedi- 
ately before, and even after, the accession of George I. The City gave 
Wren his opportunity, and this volume being largely a record of buildings 
between 1666 and 1714, it follows that it is a very important con- 
tribution to the proper record of Wren’s work. The description and 
illustration of St. Paul’s Cathedral alone make the book a noteworthy one. 

The surviving medieval buildings, and those of later date which the 
Fire did not reach, are fully described and illustrated. “The Commission 
has, in the high standard of its scholarship and the efficiency of its 
organization, set an example of scientific research, and its work is already 
exerting a profound influence on the study of historical architecture, which 
has long been in need of authoritative guidance. 

Wa ter H. Goprrey. 


Since vol. ix of the Calendar of Fine Rolls was reviewed in this Fournal 
in vol. vii, p. 328, two more volumes have been issued, completing the 
period to the end of the reign of Richard II. The type of material 
which they contain, and their value for historical purposes, are so well 
known that a detailed review is unnecessary. ‘Their text and index have 
been prepared by our Fellow Mr. M. C. B. Dawes, to whose careful 
work several volumes of this series have been due. 
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Archaeologia, vol. 79, contains :—Celtic bronzes from Lorraine, by 
R. A. Smith ; Some aspects of the craft of the armourer, by C. ffoulkes ; 
The iconography of St. Thomas of Canterbury, by T. Borenius; The 
Uranical Astrolabe and other inventions of John Blagrave of Reading, by 
R. T. Gunther ; Roof bosses in the nave of Tewkesbury abbey, by C. J. P. 
Cave; Corfe Castle: its history, construction, and present condition, by 
S. Toy; The excavations on the temple of Nabi at Nineveh, by R. 
Campbell Thompson and R. W. Hutchinson; The epigraphy of medie- 
val English seals, by H. S. Kingsford ; Some further Letters of Fraternity, 
by Preb. Clark-Maxwell ; Notes on the armour of the Maximilian period 
and the Italian wars, by J. G. Mann. 

Antiquity, December 1929, contains:—The Transjordan Desert, by 
Group-Captain L. W. B. Rees; The Holy Mountain, by J. H. Dunbar ; 
The Sahara, by E. W. Bovill; Zimbabwe, by G. Caton-Thompson ; 
The German excavations at Ctesiphon, by O. Reuther; Woodbury, by 
O. G. S. Crawford; The beginnings of Egyptian civilization, by G. 
Brunton ; Air-photographs from Cairo; The aeroplane and Egyptian 
archaeology ; An Arabic writer on medieval Britain; Neanderthal man 
in Italy ; Arundel castle; Roman view of Memphis; Rhodesian archaeo- 
logical expedition. 

The Fournal of the British Archaeological Association, vol. 35, part 1, 
contains :—Report of the Annual Congress at Newport; Caerleon and 
Caerwent and the Roman occupation of South Wales, by V. E. Nash- 
Williams ; The cathedral church of Llandaff, by E. W. Lovegrove ; 
Four alien priories in Monmouthshire, by Miss Rose Graham; Life in 
medieval London, by A. H. Thomas. 

Fournal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, vol. 37, no. 2, in- 
cludes: —Winchester Palace: built by Sir Christopher Wren for Charles IT, 
1683-5, by A. T. Bolton; Varnhem abbey, Sweden, by LI. Williams ; 
Piranesi and Lord Charlemont, by G. B. Tubbs. 

The Architectural Review, November 1929, includes:—The English 
House, xv, the seventeenth century, by Nathaniel Lloyd. 

December 1929 includes :—The English House, xvi, late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries, by Nathaniel Lloyd. 

Fournal of the Society for Army Historical Research, October 1929, 
contains :—Artillery service in North America in, 1814 and 1815; 
General Sir William Howe’s operations in Pennsylvania, 1777, by Major 
E. W. H. Fyers; The colours of the British marching regiments of foot 
in 1751, by Lt.-Col. J. H. Leslie; Patents for war material: weapons 
of defence; Military utensils; Quebec in 1818. 

The Burlington Magazine, November 1929, includes:—The Wilton 
diptych, by Sir Martin Conway ; An illuminated MS. by Juan de Carion 
in Berlin, by P. Wesher; Norwegian tapestries at Worcester, Mass., 
by Ella S. Siple. 
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December 1929 includes :—The Monypenny breviary, by E. Beck ; 
Four English cabinets, by H. Cescinsky; Russian ikons at South Ken- 
sington, by L. A. Olsufiev ; The Rutherston collection at South Kensing- 
ton: ii, ceramics, by W. A. Thorpe; An old silver tankard, by E. A. 
Jones; A new columbine cup. 

The Connoisseur, November 1929, includes :—The Medici museum at 
Florence, by A. J. Rusconi; East Anglian rood-screen paintings, iii, by 
W. G. Constable ; Caxton and his craft, by Lt.-Col. J. G. Birch; State 
and civic barges, by H. M. Cundall. 

December 1929 includes :—Some early English drinking vessels in the 
collection of Mr. W. R. Hearst, by E. A. Jones; Some East Anglian rood- 
screen paintings, iv, by W. G. Constable; Tortoiseshell carving in 
Jamaica, by F. Cundall. 

Fournal of the British Society of Master Glass-Painters, vol. 3, no. 2, 
contains :—Barnard Dinninghof, by S. D. Kitson; N. H. J. Westlake, 
F.S.A., by Margaret Westlake; Some fragments of stained glass in South 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire, by J. B. Himsworth; Copies of Italian engrav- 
ings by French glass-painters of the sixteenth century, by Emile Male ; 
A thirteenth-century mould for making calm lead, by H. Deneux; A 
history of the York school of glass-painting: vii, Characteristics of the 
York type of design, by J. A. Knowles. 

History, October 1929, contains :—Medieval German art : a beginner’s 
notes, by Prof. E. F. Jacob; Some recent works on Spain and Portugal, 
by Prof. W. J. Entwistle; The shadow of India in Russian history, by 
Prince A. Lobanov-Rostovsky ; Historical revisions: li, Scutage, by Miss 
H. M. Chew. 

Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, November 1929, con- 
tains:—The Marginalia of the Treasurer’s Receipt Rolls, 1349-99, by 
A. Steel ; Tudor Gleanings: ii, Wolsey and the Great Seal, by A. F. 
Pollard; The Anglo-American Historical Conference, 1929; Sum- 
maries of Theses: 1, The history of vicarages in the middle ages, by 
R. A. R. Hartridge, li, John, first duke of Bedford, by S. B. Chrimes, lii, 
The decay of the manorial system during the first half of the fifteenth 
century, by L. C. Latham, liii, The exchequer chamber, by Mary Hem- 
mant, liv, The upper house during the protectorates of Oliver and Richard 
Cromwell, by Mercy C. Hart. 

Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 4th ser., vol. 12, con- 
tains :—History and historians in America, Presidential address by the late 
Prof. T. F. Tout; The transformation of the Keepers of the Peace into 
Justices of the Peace, 1327-80, by Prof. Bertha H. Putnam; The 
administration of the diocese of Ely during the vacancies of the see 1298-9 
and 1302—3, by Dr. Rose Graham ; The system of account in the ward- 
robe of Edward II, by J. H. Johnson ; The imprisonment of the Earl of 
Danby in the Tower (1678-84), by Miss A. M. Evans; The relations 
of William III with the Swiss Protestants, 1689-97, by L. A. Robertson ; 
Lord Palmerston’s policy for the rejuvenation of Turkey, 1839-41, by 
Prof. F. S. Rodkey. 

The Library, vol. 10, no. 3, contains :—Some poetical miscellanies of 
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the early eighteenth century, by I. A. Williams; A Fleming in Venetia : 
Gerardus de Lisa, printer, bookseller, schoolmaster, and musician, by V. 
Scholderer ; Theodore Gottlieb: a reformer of the history of bookbind- 
ing, by E. P. Goldschmidt ; Sources of early English paper-supply, by E. 
Heawood ; Extant autograph material by Shakespeare’s fellow dramatists, 
by Henrietta C. Bartlett ; The library of the Royal College of Physicians 
in the Great Fire, by Eleanore Boswell ; The Revel books of 1604-5 
and 1611-12, by T. W. Baldwin. 

Man, vol. 29, includes :—African pluvial periods and prehistoric man, 
by E. J. Wayland; A new stone implement technique from Natal, by 
A. J. H. Goodwin; A remarkable object from beneath the Red Crag, by 
J. Reid Moir; A round barrow at St. Margaret’s Bay, by Prof. F. G. 
Parsons; Beach flaking sites in Somerset, by S. Hazzledine Warren; 
Cave exploration in the Gower peninsula, by L. H. D. Buxton and T. F. 
Higham ; Discovery of beakers in a cairn at Kraiknish, Loch Eynort, 
Isle of Skye, by W. L. Scott; Excavation of an unrecorded long barrow 
in Wales, by C. E. Vulliamy; The problem of the pre-Chellean indus- 
tries, by C. E. Vulliamy; Archaeological notes, by M. C. Burkitt; 
Carnac: a note on some recent discoveries, by V. C. C. Collum; The 
megalithic gallery in Brittany, by C. D. Forde; Ancient reaping hooks, 
by E. A. Marples; The relation of Palaeolithic man to the history and 
geology of the Nile valley, by K. S. Sandford and W. J Arkell; Archaeo- 
logical evidence for the date of cist graves, Rathlin Island, by Miss M. L. 
Tildesley ; A composite tool from a county Down sandhill site, by L. S. 
Gégan ; Some Irish pleistocene deposits and their correlation, by J. P. T. 
Burchell ; Report on human remains from cist graves, Rathlin Island, by 
Sir Arthur Keith ; *Opeiyadxos, by O. Davies; Sumer and Egypt, by 
W. J. Perry. 

The Mariner’s Mirror, vol. 15, no. 4, contains :—-The Roman galleys 
in the lake of Nemi, by Lt.-Commander G. C. Speziale; Caligula’s 
galleys: notes on a short visit, especially with regard to their construction, 
by Lt.-Commander H. M. Denham; Naval administration and the rais- 
ing of fleets under John and Henry III, by F. W. Brooks; British battle- 
ships of 1870: the Minotaur and Agincourt, by Admiral G. A. Ballard; 
Instructions to Captains, 1663 ; Instructions for the Boatswain of the Oars 
in a Galley-frigate ; ‘Thomas Eldred, merchant ; The Solebay tapestries ; 
Steel’s. Navy Lists; The Jerusalem flag ; Sea Fencibles ; A contemporary 
fifteenth-century ship model. 

Numismatic Chronicle, 5th ser., vol.g, includes :—The Law of Treasure- 
trove, past and present, by C. S. Emden; The coinage of Edward III 
from 1351, part ii, 1354-1356 (series E, F, G), by L. A. Lawrence; 
Notes on certain Anglo-Saxon coin-types, by Sir Charles Oman. 

Old-Lore Miscellany, vol. 9, part 2, contains :—How Will o’ Iver 
Tuack became a horseman, by J. T. Smith Leask ; The transition from 
Norse to Lowland Scotch, 1600-1850, by Prof. G. T. Flom; Genealo- 
gical bibliography of Caithness.and Sutherland, by Rev. D. Beaton ; Jean 
Bart Thurot in Shetland, by R. S. Bruce. 

Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic Society, 1927-8, contains :— 
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Descriptions of specimens exhibited: T’ang lamp in the form of a duck, 
Ting pillow, Hsiian Té@ stem-cup; Notes on Chinese roof-tiles, by 
W. P. Yetts. 

Fournal of Roman Studies, vol. 19, part 1, includes :—The introduction 
of hoplite tactics at Rome: its date and its consequences, by Martin P. 
Nilsson; The Pax Caudina, by E. T. Salmon; The first age of Roman 
coinage, by Harold Mattingly ; Oriental senators in the service of Rome, 
by C.S. Walton ; The villa item and a bride’s ordeal, by Jocelyn Toynbee. 

Proceedings of the Royal Institution, vol. 26, includes :—-The place of 
women in later medieval civilization, by T. F. Tout; English civilization 
from Alfred to Harold, g00o—1066, by R. W. Chambers. 

The seventeenth volume of the Walpole Society contains:—The wall 
paintings in Eton College chapel and in the Lady chapel of Winchester 
cathedral, by M. R. James and E. W. Tristram ; William Peckitt, glass- 
painter, by J. A. Knowles; Richard Crosse, miniaturist and portrait- 
painter, by Basil S. Long; English devotional woodcuts of the late 
fifteenth century, by Campbell Dodgson. 

The Fournal of Egyptian Archaeology, vol. 15, parts 3 and 4, contains :-— 
Preliminary report on the excavations at el--Amarnah, 1928-9, by 
H. Frankfort; Ptolemaic coinage in Egypt, by J.G. Milne; A portrait- 
statuette of Sesostris III, by H. R. Hall; An incantation in the 
Ashmolean Museum, by A. $. Hunt; A mummy-head of unusual type, 
by M. L. Tildesley; The financial transactions of Didymus, by C. W. : 
Keyes; Three inscribed statues in Boston, by D. Dunham; Four geo- 
metrical problems from the Moscow mathematical papyrus, by B. Gunn 
and T’. E. Peet; A note on the Egyptian mummies in the Castle Museum, 
Norwich, by W. R. Dawson ; The evolution of velar, palatal, and dental 
stops , Coptic, by W. H. Worrell ; A note on the ‘ repeating of births ’, 
by J. Cerny; Note on the feminine character of the New Empire, by 
W. Spiegelberg; The Sinaitic inscriptions, by A. E. Cowley; Greek 
magical papyri, by A. D. Nock; Some wooden figures of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth dynasties in the British Museum, by H. R. Hall; A frag- 
ment of accounts dealing with religious festivals, by F. Wormald ; 
Papyrus Salt 124 (Brit. Mus. 10055), by J. Cerny ; Bibliography : Greek 
inscriptions, by M. N. Tod; Bibliography: Christian Egypt, by De L 
O'Leary. 

Ancient Egypt, 1929, part 1, contains :—The Shepherd Kings in Pales- 
tine : excavations at Beth-pelet, by Sir Flinders Petrie; A portrait head 
of Senusert III, from Karnak, by R. Engelbach and Ismail Shehab; The 
Cerastes in royal names, by Miss M. A. Murray. 

Part 2, 1929, contains :—The age of Egypt, by Sir Flinders Petrie ; 
The sign Oabt, by Miss M. A. Murray; A repaired steelyard, by R. 
Engelbach ; F alcon-F ace, by L. Keimer ; Recent analyses, by Sir Flinders 
Petrie. 

Transactions of the Birmingham Archaeological Society, vol. 52, part 1, 
contains :—Saxon charters of Worcestershire, by G. B. Grundy; Kenil- 
worth abbey: a record of the ruins excavated in 1890 and 1922-3, by 
E. Carey-Hill. 
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Fournal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, vol. 23, includes :—King 
Arthur’s Territory, by J. Hambley Rowe; Records of the Borough of 
Truro before a.p. 1300, by Charles Henderson. 

Report and Transactions of the Devonshire Association, vol. 61, con- 
tains :—Frithelstock priory, by R. Pearse Chope; Exeter Members of 
Parliament, part iii, 1537 to 1688, by J. J. Alexander; The lost chapel 
of Saint Clare at Hardness, Dartmouth, by Hugh R. Watkin ; Gallants 
Bowers, by Miss Ethel Lega-Weekes ; The new Edgar charter and the 
South Hams, by Mrs. Frances Rose-Troup ; The story of the chapel of 
St. James the Apostle at Okehampton, by E. H. Young; Suggested route 
from Exeter to the great central trackway (Dartmoor), by Colonel 
Ransom Pickard ; Notes on Membury, part iv, by Major W. H. Wilkin ; 
A Devonshire village (Feniton) in the olden days, by Rev. H. W. Watson ; 
Stray notes on Dartmoor tin-working, part ii, by R. Hansford Worth. 

Proceedings of the Dorset Natural History and Archaeological Society, 
vol. 50, includes : Acquisitions by Dorset County museum, by Capt. J. E. 
Acland; Notes on Roman Villa at Fifehead Neville, by V. L. Oliver; 
Ancient mural paintings in Dorset churches, by E. T. Long; The 
division of the Commons of West Parley and West Moors, by Lt.-Col. 
C. D. Drew; Disc barrows of Dorset, by V. L. Oliver; A list of ancient 
monuments in Dorset scheduled under the Act of 1913; An additional 
calendar of Dorset deeds, by V. L. Oliver. 

Transactions of the Essex Archaeological Society, new series, vol. 19, 
part 4, contains:—A recently discovered wall-paper at Colchester, by 
H. Jenkinson; Prehistoric sites at Finchingfield, by J. G. Covernton ; 
An early rector of Stock, by the late J. H. Round; Antiquities from 
Essex in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, by E. T. Leeds; Pandal 
Wood camp, by P. G. Laver; Visitations held in the archdeaconry of 
Essex in 1683, by Rev. W. J. Pressey ; a Roman shop in Colchester, by 
M. R. Hull; A note on the county records at Chelmsford, by E. P. Dickin; 
Essex mazers, by P. G. Laver; Hale’s ‘ Precedents and Proceedings’, by 
Rev. H. Smith; Bronze Age find at Southend-on-Sea, by W. Pollitt; 
Parish cage at Latton, by Rev. G. M. Benton; Early Iron Age site at 
Hatfield Peverel, by E. J. Rudsdale; Bequests to Theydon Mount church 
in 1487, by Rev. J. F. Williams; Discovery of an anker-hold at Lindsell 
church, by Rev. G. M. Benton; Thirteenth-century Gosfield and 
Finchingfield deeds, by Miss E. Stokes; The A. H. Brown collection of 
brass rubbings, by Rev. G. M. Benton; Matrimony in an Essex village, 
by Rev. J. F. Williams ; Holy Trinity church, Colchester, by Rev. G. M. 
Benton; Fingringhoe mill, by Rev. G. M. Benton; The Wiseman 
monument in Willingale Doe church, by Rev. G. M. Benton. 

Transactions of the Southend-on-Sea Antiquarian and Historical Society, 
vol. 2, part 1, contains :—Milton Hall: the extent of 1309 and an in- 
ventory of 1278, by J. F. Nichols. 

Archaeologia Cantiana, vol. 41, contains:—The making of the great 
park at Otford, by Gordon Ward; Sweyn’s camp, Swanscombe, by 
A. H. A. Hogg; Notes on some early documents relating to the manor, 
church, and priory of Bilsington, Kent, by C. E. Woodruff ; Sittingbourne 
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wills, by Arthur Hussey ; Cranbrook church inventory, 1509, by Aymer 
Vallance; Iron Age hearth at Finglesham, near Eastry, Kent, by 
W. P. D. Stebbing; The church at Cliffe-at-Hoo, by A. R. Martin; 
The records of the courts of the archdeaconry and consistory of Canter- 
bury, by C. E. Woodruff; The Easter sepulchre at Faversham church, 
by Fane Lambarde ; Jutish cemetery near Finglesham, Kent (Intro- 
ductory note by W. Whiting; Report by W. P. D. Stebbing); Boley Hill, 
Rochester, after the Roman period, by the Rev. Canon S. W. Wheatley ; 
Notes on the architecture of Aldington church, Kent, and the chapel at 
Court-at-Street, called ‘ Bellirica’, by F. C. E. Erwood ; The annals of 
the town and port of New Romney, by Major M. Teichman-Derville ; 
Kentish bibliographical notes, by F. W. Cock; Bourne Park, near 
Canterbury, by W. H. Godfrey ; Heraldic ledger stones, by N. E. Toke ; 
Castle Hill camp, Tonbridge, by S. E. Winbolt ; Otford; Durolevum, 
the evidence of the coins, by G. C. F. Hayter and W. Whiting; East 
Wickham church, with notes on its repair, by T. F. Ford; The cross and 
platform at Richborough, by W. H. Elgar; Report of proceedings. 

Transactions of the Leicestershire Archaeological Society, vol. 15, part 2, 
contains :—-Charnwood Forest: the Charnwood manors, by G. F. Farn- 
ham; Some notes on manors and manorial history, by A. Hamilton 
Thompson; The carved stones at Breedon-on-the-Hill, Leicestershire, 
and their position in the history of English art, by A. W. Clapham ; 
‘Aldeby’: a suggested identification in the Leicestershire Domesday, with 
a note on the site and church, by P. Dare. 

Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, University of Liverpool, vol. 16, 
nos. 3-4, contains :—Some Egyptian axe-heads in the British Museum, 
by H. R. Hall ; Excavations at Lancaster, 1928, by J. P. Droop and R. 
Newstead; The Megalithic culture sequence in Iberia, by C. Daryll 
Forde ; Theriomorphic canopic jar-heads of the Middle Kingdom (?), by 
H. R. Hall; The burial shaft of the tomb of Amenemhat, by R. Mond 
and W. B. Emery. 

Transactions of the London and Middlesex Archaeological Society, new 
series, vol 6, part 1, contains:—The parish and church of St. Martin 
Outwich, Threadneedle Street, by C. W. F. Goss; Notes upon the 
history and topography of the Temple, by the late W. Martin; A specu- 
lative London builder of the seventeenth century: Dr. Nicholas Barbon, 
by N. G. Brett-James; Benefactors’ shields of arms in the nave of West- 
minster abbey, by J. B. Williamson; A link in the early history of 
London, iii, by H. Sands; ‘ Judge’ Jeffrey’s house in Aldermanbury, by 
Miss M. M. Balfour; Two plans of the precinct and adjoining property 
of St. Mary Graces, by Miss M. B. Honeybourne; Blackfriars and ‘ The 
Times’, by the late W. Martin; Roman coins found at Westminster. 

Transactions of the North Staffordshire Field Club, vol. 63, includes :— 
Some notes on the history of Mercia: presidential address by H. M. 
Fraser; Court rolls of the manor of Tunstall ; The old course of the 
river Churnet, by F. Barke; Roman discoveries at Hales, by T. Pape. 

Sussex Notes and Queries, vol. 2, no. 8, includes :—-Thomas and Brian 
Twine, by W. H. Godfrey; Sussex entries in London parish registers, 
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by W. H. Challen; ‘Segnescombe’, by A. Anscombe ; Saxonbury camp, 
by S. E. Winbolt ; Hove, origin of the name, by E. F. Salmon; New- 
castle House, Lewes ; An interesting fireback ; Sussex gold ; Two probable 
Hundred moots ; Lewes House and School Hill House ; Harbotel-Holland 
families; Fairlight old church; Bulverhithe and pre-Christian sites ; 
Battle abbey church; Dr. John Bayly, meteorologist; The Inquest of 
Ninths, 1340-1; A Lewes priory charter; A ladysurgeon; Superstition 
at Pagham ; Lewes Old Bank; St. Mary the Virgin, Apuldram. 

Papers read before the Halifax Antiquarian Society, 1928, contains :— 
Ancient highways of the parish of Halifax, viii, Sowerby highways, 
ix, Heptonstall and its highways, by W. B. Crump; Halifax hunts and 
huntsmen, by H. P. Kendall; History of the Halifax parish church 
organs, by J. W. Houseman; A tour in Midgley, by T. Sutcliffe; Cross 
stone, by the late A. Newell; Halifax builders in Oxford, by T. W. 
Hanson ; Some Ovenden houses, by W. B. Trigg. 

Y Cymmrodor, vol. 4.0, contains :—Katheryn of Berain, by J. Ballinger ; 
The ecclesiology of Anglesey, by Rev. E. Tyrrell-Green ; Iron-work in 
the Teifi valley, by Rev. E. Tyrrell-Green ; The importance and value 
of local records : the Dolgelley parish register, by T. P. Ellis, with a note 
on Welsh local records, by Sir Vincent Evans; A Scottish surgeon in 
Wales in the seventeenth century, by Miss M. F. Hall; Two Welsh 
heraldic pedigrees, with notes on Thomas Chaloner of Denbigh and 
Chester, Ulster King of Arms, by W. J. Hemp; Notes on the arms 
of bishop Nicholas Robinson, by W. J. Hemp; *‘ Mamwys’: textual 
references, by T. P. Ellis. 

Archaeologia Cambrensis, vol. 84, part 2, includes:—The ancient 
monuments of the Isle of Man (presidential address), by P. M. C. Ker- 
mode; The ancient inscriptions of the south of England, by R. A. § 
Macalister ; The north Wales coal industry during the industrial revolu- 
tion, by A. H. Dodd; Cinerary urns found at Plas Penrhyn, Anglesey, 
by E. Neil Baynes ; The Roman legionary fortress at Caerleon in Mon- 
mouthshire: report on the 1926 excavations, by V. E. Nash-Williams ; 
Two Welsh-Manx Christmas customs, by the Rev. Chancellor J. Fisher ; 
Margam abbey, Glamorgan, by H. E. David; Burial mounds in the parish 
of Llanboidy, Carmarthenshire, by W. F. Grimes; A barbed and tanged 
flint arrow-head from Freshwater West, Castle-Martin ; A sepulchral urn 
from Caergwrle, Flintshire ; Estre or Ester; Burial in the church wall 
at Llanrhychwyn; Report of the Isle of Man annual meeting. 

The Indian Antiquary, October 1929, contains :—Some corrections to 
‘A version of Hir and Ranjha’ as translated by Mr. H. A. Rose, by 
C. R. Singhal ; The early development of the government of the Presidency 
of Fort St. George, by C. S. Srinivasachari; A proposal to romanize 
Indian scripts about 1832, by Sir Richard Temple; A life of Nand 
Rishi, by Pandit Anand Koul ; The Gaydanr festival in Shahabad, Bihar, 
by J. H. Hutton ; Noteson the Andaman islanders and their country, by 
Sir Richard Temple. 

November 1929, contains:—Bengal’s contribution to philosophical 
literature in Sanskrit, by Chintaharan Chakravarti ; Notes on Hobson- 
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Jobson, by Prof. $. H. Hodivala; Note on exploration in Makran and 
other parts of southern Baluchistan, by Sir Aurel Stein; The early 
development of the government of the Presidency of Fort St. George, by 
C. S. Srinivasachari; Evidence of an Asokan pillar at Bhuvanesvar in 
Orissa, by K. P. Jayasval; Remarks on the Andaman islanders and their 
country, by Sir Richard Temple. 

December 1929, contains :—A life of Nand Rishi, by Pandit Anand 
Koul; A Kachin forest shrine, by Sir R. C. Temple; A note on an 
inscription of the fourth or fifth century B.c., by R. R. Halder; Bengal’s 
contribution to philosophical literature in Sanskrit, by Chintaharan 
Chakravarti; The Sambhar inscription of Chalukya Jayasimhistime, by 
Sahityacharya Pandit Bisheshwar Nath Reu; Remarks on the Andaman 
islanders and their country, by Sir R. C. Temple. 

Epigraphia Indica, vol. 19, part 6, contains :—Two Harsola copper- 
plate grants of the Paramara Siyaka of V.S. 1005, by K. N. Dikshit and 
D. B. Diskalkar; A third lost plate of the Nidhanpur plates of Bhaskara- 
varman, by M. M. P. Padmanatha Bhattacharyya; A new Asokan in- 
scription from Taxila, by E. Herzfeld; The Pulibumra plates of the 
eastern Chalukya king Jayasimha I, by V. Rangacharya; The Pedda-Vegi 
plates of the eastern Chalukya king Jayasimha I, by V. Rangacharya ; The 
Barwani copper-plate inscription of Maharaja Subandhu, by R. R. Halder ; 
Dhauli cave inscription of Santikara, by R. D. Banerji; Kondedda grant 
of Dharmaraja, by Y. R. Gupte; The Addanki stone inscription of 
Pandaranga, by the late K. V. Lakshmanara, with a note by J. Ramayya 
Pantulu; he Bhatera copper-plate inscription of Govinda-Kesavadeva, 
by K. M. Gupta; A note on the Vappaghoshavata grant of Jayanaga, by 
R. D. Banerji; Jura Prasasti of Krishna III, by N. Lakshminarayan Rao. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, vol. 68, includes :— 
The tomb of the Moghul Emperor Babur in Afghanistan, by A. V. 
Williams Jackson. 

Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, December 1929, includes :— 
A Japanese bronze vase of the eighth century; The household furniture 
of Queen Hetep-heres I, by G. A. Reisner; A Yaksi torso from Sanchi, 
by A. Coomaraswamy. 

Bulletin des Musées Royaux, Parc du Cinquantenaire, Bruxelles, Novem- 
ber 1929, includes :—Weather divinities on a Syro-Hittite seal, by L. 
Speliers; A cast of the bisons from Le Tuc d’Audoubert, by E. Leclercq. 

Analecta Bollandiana, vol. x\vii (1929), fasc. 3, 4. Catalogue of the 
Latin hagiographical MSS. in the public library at Saint-Omer, with 
index of saints. P. Peeters publishes in a Latin version the Georgian 
Passion of St. Pansophios of Alexandria, an example of the ‘apologetic’ 
type. The Lives of St. Cunibert, archbishop of Cologne (seventh century), 
and the manuscript tradition, with the text of Vita C (fifteenth century, 
Brussels Library), by M. Coens; The Vigils of St. Martin (3 July, 
10 November) in the Hieronymian Martyrology, by H. Delehaye; The 
Greek Lives of St. Pachomius, by F. Halkin. 

Eurasia Septentrionalis Antiqua, vol. 4, contains :—The Palaeolithic 
age in Manchuria, by V. J. Tolmatchov; The kurgans of Stanica 
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Konstantinovskaja, by A. V. Schmidt ; Studies in the northern Caucasus, 
by A. M. Tallgren; New finds from burial mounds in the Volga 
districts, by P. Rau; A kurgan near the church of the Nikolajevsk 
colony, by M. Jegorov; Chronological and local modifications of the 
ceramic of certain stone and metal cultures of north-east Europe, by 
B. Jovkov; Systematic methods for the study of ceramics, by M. 
Voévodski; The exploration of the neolithic habitation sites in Okatale, 
by O. Bahder; The habitation site of Lipki in the Vladimir Government, 
by A. V. Zbrujev; A find of Bronze Age objects in the upper Tobol, by 
O. Krivtsov-Grakov ; ‘ Tzaréwa mohila’, near Kryvoi Rog: excavations 
undertaken by V. I. Gochkévitch in 1907-8, by I. Fabritius; Bronze 
hoard in Stublo in Volhynia, by V. Antoniewicz ; An Iron Age hoard 
from Kalinéwka Koscielna, by J. Kostrzewski; Incrusted pottery from 
Belsk, by A. Potapov; Two tombs of the Scythian epoch in the neigh- 
bourhood of Orenbourg, by B. N. Grakov; Bronze dagger from the 
Zichy collection, by N. Toll; An iron-smelting furnace on the Yenissei, 
by G. v. Merhart; Two kurgans of the Migration period near Sipovo, 
by T. M. Minajeva; The skull from the kurgan no. 3 at Sipovo, by 
V. V. Maslovski; A catacomb grave of tbe Migration period, by J. 
Péelina; Burial arrangements in the ‘ Finnish’ kurgans in the south-east 
Ladoga district, by V. S. Ravdonikas; Grave finds in the Ladoga district, 
by H. Salonen; Late Iron Age finds from Berezan island, by N. Cleve ; 
A hoard from Tartu, by M. Schmiedehelm ; Wotenland antiquities in 
Estland, by H. Moora ; Archaeological observations in the valley of the 
Velikaja, by P. Rykov; The question of the ‘kamennye baby’, by 
T. Passek and B. A. Latynine; Studies in the origin of Russian popular 
art, by V. Sakhanev; Materials for the typological study of Marys 
cemeteries, by C. Goriounova ; Chronological modifications of the civili- 
zation of Mordva-Mokcha, by A. E. Alikhova and S. Preobrazenski. 
Finskt Museum, vol. 34, contains:—Finnish Iron Age decorative 
motives : i, Hook brooches, by N. Cleve; The Armfelt collection in the 
National Museum, by H. Donner; Some linen damask cloths, by K. K. 
Meinander; The portraits of bishop Gezelius, by K. K. Meinander. 
Vol. 35 contains :—The tradition of former underground dwellings 
among the half nomadic Lapps in Petsamo, by V. Tanner; New clay 
images from the Ukraine and their cultural position, by A. M. Tallgren ; 
The old church of Storkyro, by A. W. Rancken; The gift of Laurencius 
Arnberni (a fourteenth-century chalice and paten), by C. A. Nordman. 
Revue Anthropologique, Octobre—Decembre 1929, nos. 10-12 (E. Nourry, 
Paris). Prominence is given to an obituary notice of Dr. Capitan, one of the 
French leaders in Prehistory : his work for Europe and America is de- 
scribed and glowing tribute paid to his personal and professional qualities. 
The marquis de Baye insists on the desirability of noting the Stone and 
Bronze Age sites which are exhausted or destroyed, and gives some 
specimen records. M. Kostrzewski describes recent excavations in Polish 
Pomerania, and illustrates the Tardenois industry, neolithic pottery and 
stone implements, and various types of pottery. The problematic date 
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of pottery from the Camp de Chassey is discussed by Madame Guignard, 
and there is a short note by M. Octobon on the aeneolithic culture near 
Toulouse. The congress organized by the International Institute of 
Anthropology will take place in Portugal during September. The British 
representative on the Committee is our Fellow Mr. Burkitt. 

L’ Anthropologie, tome xxxix, no. 4 (Masson et Cie., Nov. 1929). 
This number is mainly anthropological; but among the reviews is 
a refutation of A. Hrdlicka’s thesis (Fourn. R. Anthrop. Inst. \vii, 249) 
that Le Moustier (Neanderthal) man is the direct ancestor of the Aurignac 
and modern types. Mr. Peake’s views on the earliest civilization of 
Britain are noticed (p. 291); and there is a long and sympathetic notice 
of the late Dr. Capitan, one of the best known figures in prehistoric 
circles. 

Congrés Archéologique de France: xci® session tenue a Dijon en 1928: 
Dijon. The castrum, by M. Fyot; The church of Saint-Etienne, by 
M. Fyot; The church of Saint-Bénigne, by M. Aubert; Notre-Dame 
de Dijon, by J. Vallery-Radot ; Church of Saint-Michel, by J. Vallery- 
Radot ; Church of Saint-Philibert, by M. Deshouliéres ; The charter- 
house of Champmol, by M. Aubert; The cellarer’s building at Clairvaux, 
by J. Tillet; Houses, by M. Fyot ; The church of Saint-Seine-l’ Abbaye, 
by J. Vallery-Radot ; Chatillon-sur-Seine, by M. Deshouliéres ; Fontenay, 
by M. Aubert; Saint-Thibault, by M. Aubert; Beaune, by A. Rhein, 
H. David, and Baron Verhaegen; Saint-Philibert de Tournus, by 
J. Virey ; The former cathedral of Saint-Vincent at Chalon-sur-Saéne, 
by J. Virey; Rouvres-en-Plaine, by J. Tillet and J. Verrier; The 
sculptures in the church at Rouvres, by P. Vitry ; Notre-Dame d’Auxonne, 
by J. Tillet ; The castle of Bussy-Rabutin, by P. Vitry ; Til-Chatel, by 
J. Tillet ; The castle of Pailly, by P. Vitry; Langres, by J. Tillet. 

Notizie degli Scavi, ser. vi, vol. v (1929), fasc. 4-6. Aquileia, 
Excavation of a large thermal building, not later than the early second 
century A.D., stripped of its marble sculpture but containing interesting 
fragments which illustrate three forms of decoration: friezes and archi- 
tectural ornaments in terracotta; mural mosaics (coloured plate) into 
which natural shells were worked ; mural paintings and stucco reliefs, 
by G. Brusin. Rimini, Mosaic floors (first to second century A.D ), one 
including animals and birds, the other framing small marble slabs, by 
S. Aurigemma. Florence, Tombs of a barbarian cemetery, into one of 
which was built the family gravestone of a Florentine citizen, QO. Geganius 
haruspex et sexvir (second to third century 4.p.), by F. Magi. At Ponte 
a Buriano on the Arno near Arezzo, where similar remains had previously 
been found, traces of a kiln and fragments of Arretine pottery together 
with parts of terracotta revetments, by A. del Vita. Cortona, Exploration 
of the tomb known as the Second ‘ Melone del Sodo’, not far from the 
First, by A. Minto; the scanty fictile fragments suggest that the tomb 
was in use from the sixth to the third century B.c. Fregene, A range of 
bath buildings with mosaic floors of simple patterns (first century A. D.), 
by G. Lugli. Teano, Remains of a via publica paved with polygonal 
blocks of lava, and of a villa suburbana shown by numerous marble 
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architectural fragments to have been of considerable elegance, by M. 
della Corte; a system of subterranean channels brought water to the 
site; a small fragment of an inscription in honour of Hadrian was 
found. M. della Corte also describes the results of excavation in the 
villa rustica of M. Livius Marcellus at Boscoreale, including inscribed 
pottery, metal mounts of furniture, jewellery, a fine ivory carved plaque 
with scene of cupids; in the same district three epitaphs of members of 
the Pompeian gens Arria; and at Boscotrecase the remains of a wine- 
cellar belonging to L. Eumachius Eros, whose tiles are frequent in 
Pompeii and its neighbourhood; another villa rustica in the Valle di 
Pompeii with numerous objects and in one room seven skeletons; a third 
at Domicella near Nola; and various potters’ names from the same 
district. At Faicchio A. Maiuri describes two early Samnite fortresses 
(sixth century B.c.), and the piers of a wooden bridge over the Titerno 
connecting them, later replaced by a Roman arch in masonry. In 
continuation of his account of discoveries on the site of Saepinum (Not. 
Scav. 1926) A. Maiuri publishes an inscription recording the erection 
and decoration by two fourth-century rectores provinciae of a tribunal 
columnatum, the remains of which exist in the form of a small basilica ; 
two public fountain mouths in the form of heads of bearded river-gods ; 
epitaph of Cn. Badius Serpicanus, ‘bis quaestor pecuniae alimentariae’ ; 
tomb and epitaph of C. Ennius Marsus, the donor of one of the above 
fountains. Benevento, A milestone of Hadrian’s restoration of the Via 
Appia in 123, and a piece of Roman street paving, by the same. Teramo, 
Discovery of the site of public baths mentioned in three known inscrip- 
tions, and of a villa in the neighbourhood, by F. Savini. 

Rendiconti della R. Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 6th Ser., vol. iv 
(1928), fasc. 7-10. ‘The statue of the scribe Psent-ahe in the Vatican 
Egyptian Museum, by A. Tulli; ‘The declensions in the Lycian language, 
by P. Meriggi; The line of the Fossa Regia dividing Numidia from the 
Province of Africa, by C. Saumagne (in French). 

Fasc. 11, 12. The verbal contract in Italy during the Middle Ages, 
by F. Brandileone; A MS. of the Arenarius of Archimedes in the 
Radcliffe Observatory, Oxford, by G. Vacca; Memoir of P. Molmenti 
(d. 1928), the historian of Venice, with bibliography, by C. Ricci; ‘The 
style of Theodoret’s Therapia, by N. Festa; An unknown chapter 
(xvii) of the ‘ Discorsi’ by Machiavelli, by G. Mazzoni; Bartolomeo 
Chioccarelio and the Lives of Neapolitan writers of the seventeenth 
century, by G. Gabrieli ; Memoir of Prof. G. L. Heiberg of Copenhagen 
(d. 1928), the editor of the Greek medical writers, by V. Ussani. 

Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archdologischen Instituts, Rimische Abteilung, 
vol. xliv (1929), parts 1 and 2. An Attic pottery doll at Kénigsberg, by 
B. Schweitzer; Scenes from Greek tragedies on Roman lamps, by 
F. Messerschmidt ; ‘The relation of architectural designs in Roman wall- 
paintings to actual buildings, by A. Ippel; The types and development 
of the story of Daphne in art, by V. Miiller; Conjurers’ lamps, by 
H. Wollmann ; Roman wall-painting from the destruction of Pompeii 
to Hadrian, by F. Wirth. 
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Rwista di Archeologia Cristiana, vi (1929), parts 1 and 2. A series 
of galleries in the cemetery ‘ad Catacumbas’ explored in 1927, with 
untouched burials and a few epitaphs, by F. Fornari. A group of 
Christian sarcophagi with scenes of instruction by teachers, perhaps of 
Gnostic origin, by G. Lugli. An important article by J. Wilpert, 
supplementary to his account of the Lateran in his great book on the 
Roman church-mosaic etc., showing that the seventeenth-century 
decoration of the nave of the basilica preserved, in a very different dress, 
the iconographic scheme of Constantine’s church. The mosaic of the 
apse was faithfully copied by Torriti (end of the thirteenth century) with 
a few additions, but retaining the original (Constantinian) bust of Christ, 
which only perished in the reconstruction under Leo XIII. Some of the 
Lateran subjects were repeated in the mosaics of Constantine’s church of 
St. Sophia at Constantinople. The Coptic stelae of the Vatican Egyptian 
Museum, by A. Tulli. The recent recomposition of the ivory casket of 
Brescia, by G. Belvederi. Christian sarcophagi and epitaphs from 
Carthage, by A. L. Delattre. 

Universitetets Oldsaksamling : Arbok, annen argang 1928 (Oslo, 1929). 
Anathon Bjgrn opens the second annual of Oslo University museum 
with a paper on fresh discoveries of the pre-Roman Iron Age, a period 
hitherto sparsely illustrated in Norway. He recognizes a decline in local 
culture in the last century or two B.c., but thinks that the paucity of 
finds is due to the deliberate omission of grave-furniture. Some curious 
bronze castings are figured, and parallels quoted for a bronze and iron 
cauldron. A further instalment of E. S. Engelstad’s article on Paganism 
and Christianity deals with burnt and unburnt burials of the Viking 
period ; and Fr. Johannessen deals in detail with the restoration of the 
Oseberg ship’s stem, with diagrams. A formidable list of acquisitions 
includes many of A. Nummedal’s stone implements, some of which are 
referred to the various stages of the palaeolithic period ; but the illustra- 
tions are chiefly of Viking finds. 

Przeglad Archeologiczny, vol. 4, part 2, contains:—The vase motive 
in ancient ornamental art, by S. J. Gasiorowski; The civilization of 
Poland during the protohistoric period, by R. Jakimowicz ; The palaeo- 
lithic and mesolithic in Antoniewicz’s ‘ Archeologja Polski*, by S. 
Krukowski; Face-urn from Weglewo, by Z. Rajewski; Prehistoric 
antiquities from Lubasz, by Z. Zakrewski. 

Fornvdnnen, 1929, hafte 5 (Stockholm). A mutilated barrow at 
Laholm, Halland, was explored by Victor Ewald in 1927 and found 
to cover a neolithic occupation site with many flints. The primary 
interment was in a wooden coffin (probably a split tree-trunk) within 
a ring of stones the size of a fist; inside the coffin lay a dagger of 
the Early Bronze Age. The mound was again used for burial in the 
Early Iron Age (pottery and brooch of La ‘Téne III), and contained 
also early Roman burials. A deposit of 196 small white quartz stones 
had apparently a magical purpose, and a vertical hole near the centre 
of the mound had once held a stake during the Bronze Age (stafr or 
bauta-sten?). Earthworks in Latvia are described with illustrations 
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and assigned to the Iron Age, the sites having been chosen for their 
fertility. Remains of timber structures have been found. A reliquary 
and the mitre of a bishop (1459-65) in Linképing cathedral are 
figured, and seem to have been originally ornamented with enamelled 
discs. 

Hafte 6 (Stockholm). M. Stenberger’s study of Iron Age house-plans 
in Oland is continued and well illustrated by photographs of excavated 
sites dating from the fifth century of our era. Curious pottery and 
bronze objects are figured in H. Arbman’s account of an early Viking 
burial in Séddermanland. There is a paper on Johan Ullberg, a Scanian 
wood-carver of the eighteenth century, by W. Karlson, with illustrations 
of church furniture. 


Biblugraphy 


Books only are included. Those marked * are in the Library of the 
Society of Antiquaries. 
, Archaeology (General). 

*Paulys Real-Encyclopidie der Classischen Altertumswissenschaft. Neue Bearbeitung 
begonnen von Georg Wissowa. Unter Mitwirkung zahlreicher Fachgenossen, 
herausgegeben von Wilhelm Kroll und Karl Mittelhaus. Zweite Reihe [R-Z], 
dritter Band, Silacensis-Stluppi. 9}x84%. Columns 2552. Stuttgart: Metz- 
lersche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1929. ; 

*Annual Report of the Colchester and Essex Museum, 1928. 8x5}. Pp. 70. 
Colchester, 1929. 15. 

*The Pitt-Rivers Museum, Farnham. General Handbook, edited by L. H. Dudley 
Buxton. 74x43. Pp. 63. Farnham Museum, 1929. 

*Malta. Annual report of the working of the Museum department during 1928-29. 
12x83. Pp. xii. Malta, 1929. 


Architecture. 


*A History of Architecture on the Comparative Method. By Sir Banister Fletcher. 
Eighth edition. 83x6. Pp. xxxvi+929. London: Batsford, 1929. {2 2s. 


Biography. 
*Old Watchmakers. iii. Of London, 1600-1750. By Francis Buckley. 8} x 5%. 
Pp. 8. Uppermill, 1929. 


Ceramics. 


*Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. France. Musée du Louvre, fasc. 6. Par E. Pottier. 
12}x9%. Pp. 42, with 55 plates. Paris: Champion; London: Milford, 


1929. 175. 6d. 


Drawings. 


*Drawings by Pisanello: a selection, with introduction and notes, by George F. Hill. 
15x11. Pp. 65+64 plates. Paris and Brussels: Van Oest, 1929. £3 35. 


Furniture. 
*Ancient church chests and chairs in the Home Counties round Greater London. 


By Fred Roe, with a foreword by C. Reginald Grundy. 11x84}. Pp. xii+130. 
London: Batsford, 1929. 215. 


Glass. 


*Old Lancashire Glasshouses. By F. Buckley. 84x5}. Pp. 229+242. Reprint 
Trans. Soc. Glass Technology, vol. 13, 1929. 


Greek Archaeology. 


*The Sanctuary of Artemis Orthia at Sparta. Excavated and described by Members 
of the British School at Athens 1906-1910. Edited by R. M. Dawkins. 
10}x7}. Pp. xviiit+420, and 207 plates. Macmillan, for the Society for the 
Promotion of Hellenic Studies, 1929. £5 55. 


History and Topography. 
*King John’s House at Romsey: discovered in 1927. By W. J. Andrew, F.S.A. 
74x4%. Pp. ii+24. Winchester: Warren (printed), 1929. 
*The Cambridge Medieval History. Volume vi. Victory of the Papacy. 9}x6}. 
Pp. xli+1047, with a portfolio of maps. Cambridge: at the University Press, 
1929. 505. 
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*Louviers et ses environs a travers les Ages. Par Léon Coutil. 9}x6. Pp. 72. 
Caen, 1929. 

*A history of the ancient house of Curwen of Workington in Cumberland and its 
various branches. By John F. Curwen. 11x84. Pop. [xii]+363. Kendal: 
Titus Wilson, 1928. 

*Tattershall Castle, Lincolnshire. A historical and descriptive survey by the late 
Marquis Curzon of Kedleston, K.G., and H. Avray Tipping. 11x9. 
Pp. xvii+224. London: Cape, 1929. 305. 

*Parochial Collections (third part) made by Anthony 4 Wood, M.A., and Richard 
Rawlinson, D.C.L., F.R.S. Transcribed and prepared for the press by the 
Rev. F. N. Davis, B.A., B.Litt., F.S.A. 9}$x6}. Pp. iv+225-390. Oxford- 
shire Record Society, vol. xi. Oxford, 1929. 

*A Tour thro’ London about the year 1725. Being letter V and parts of letter VI of 
‘A tour thro’ the whole island of Great Britain’, containing a description of 
the city of London, as taking in the city of Westminster, borough of Southwark, 
and parts of Middlesex, by Daniel Defoe. Reprinted from the text of the 
original edition [1724-1726]. Edited and annotated by Sir Mayson M. 
Beeton, K.B.E., B.A., and E. Beresford Chancellor, M.A., F.S.A. 15x10}. 
Pp. xxi+115. London: Batsford, 1929. £8 8s. 

*A calendar of Star Chamber Proceedings relating to Wales. Compiled by Ifan Ab 
Owen Edwards, M.A. Board of Celtic Studies, History and Law Series, no. 1. 
10x6. Pp.x+226. Cardiff: University Press Board, 1929. 215. 

*A short history of Shelton and Oxon. By the Rev. W.G. D. Fletcher, M.A., F.S.A. 
8x5}. Pp. iv+4o. Shrewsbury: printed for the author by Brown and 
Brinnand, 1929. 

The Historia Regum Britanniae of Geoffrey of Monmouth. With contributions to 
the study of its place in Early British history. By Acton Griscom. Together 
with a literal translation of the Welsh Manuscript no. lxi of Jesus College, 
Oxford. By Robert Ellis Jones. 94x64. Pp. xiii+672. London: Longmans, 
1929. 425. 

*The History of Hitchin. By Reginald L. Hine, F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S. Vol. ii. 93x64. 
Pp. 536. London: Allen and Unwin, 1929. 16s. 

*The Parish Register of Holy Trinity, King’s Court (otherwise Christ Church), York. 
Transcribed and edited by Walter J. Kaye, M.A., F.S.A. 9x5}. Pp. viii+ 
217. Privately printed for the Yorkshire Parish Register Society, 1928. 

*Shropshire Probates in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury from 1700-1749 inclusive. 
By G. F. Matthews. 10x6}. Pp. 68. Printed for subscribers, 1929. 

*Registres des quatres églises du Petit Charenton, de West Street, de Pearl Street et de 
Crispin Street. Edited by William Minet, M.A., F.S.A., and Susan Minet. 
10$x7}. Pp. xxxi+123. Publications of the Huguenot Society, vol. 32. 1929. 

*History of the Sackville family (Earls and Dukes of Dorset), together with a descrip- 
tion of Knole, early owners of Knole, and a catalogue raisonné of the pictures 
and drawings at Knole. By Charles J. Phillips. In two volumes. 12$x10. 
Pp. xiv+493; xi+484. London: Cassell. £8 8s. 

*The church and parish of St. Nicholas, Abingdon. The early grammar school to 
end of sixteenth century. Fitzharris an old Abingdon manor. The Tesdales 
and the Bostocks. By Arthur E. Preston, F.S.A. 8x5}. Pp. xiv+507. 
Oxford: University Press; London: Milford, 1929. 215. 

*Christ’s Hospital, Abingdon: The almshouses, the hall, and the portraits. By 
Arthur E. Preston, F.S.A. 7}x5. Pp. 67. Oxford: printed at the University 
Press, 1929. 

*Audley Pedigrees. Compiled for George Audley of Liverpool by Aleyn Lyell Reade. 
Part I. 12$x10. Pp. iv+98. Privately printed, 1929. 

*Coutts’. The History of a Banking House. By Ralph M. Robinson. 9x6. 
Pp. xiit+189. London: Murray, 1929. 155. 

*Tristram, King Rivalen, and King Mark. By Joseph Hambley Rowe. 8}x 5}. 
Pp. 445-64. Reprint F. R. Inst. Cornwall, xxii, 1928. 
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*King Arthur’s Territory. By Joseph Hambley Rowe. 8}x5}. Pp. 22. Reprint 
F. R. Inst. Cornwall, xxiii, 1929. 

*Cartulario de San Vincente de Oviedo (781-1200). Por D. Luciano Serrano, O.S.B., 
abad de Silos. 10x7. Pp. Ixiii+336. Madrid: Junta para Ampliacién de 
estudios e investigaciones cientificas, 1929. 

*Catalogue of the Fewster collection of F. S. Smith’s Sketches of Old Hull. By T. 
Sheppard. Hull Museum Publications, no. 165. 84x54. Pp. vit+32. Hull: 
The Museum, 1929. 

*The Great Roll of the Pipe for the seventh year of the reign of King Richard the 
First. Michaelmas 1195 (Pipe Roll 41). Edited by Doris M. Stenton. 9?x6. 
Pp. xxxvi+385. Publications of the Pipe Roll Society, vol. xliv. London, 


1929. 

*Year Books of Edward II. Vol. xix. g Edward II, A.D. 1315-1316. Edited for 
the Selden Society by G. J. Turner and the late William Craddock Bolland. 
10ofx74. Pp. lii+175. Publications of the Selden Society, vol. xlv. London: 
Quaritch, 1929. 

*The rise and progress of Wallasey. A history of the borough. By E. Cuthbert 
Woods and P. Culverwell Brown. 9$x6}. Pp. xiv+244. Liverpool: E. A. 
Bryant, 1929. 125. 6d. 

*Calendar of the Patent Rolls preserved in the Public Record Office: Edward VI, 
Vol. vi, Index. Pp. 772. London: Stationery Office, Adastral 
House, Kingsway, 1929. {£2 10s. 

*Northumberland and Durham Deeds from the Dodsworth MSS. in Bodley’s Library, 
Oxford. 84x5}. Pp. xi+333. Publications of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Records Committee, vol. vii. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1929. 

*Drawings of the Inns of Court and Chancery made probably in the first half of the 

eighteenth century. Reproduced from the originals in the possession of the 

Society of Antiquaries of London, with notes by J. Bruce Williamson, a Master 

of the Bench of the Honourable Society of the Middle Temple. 14}x11. 

Publications of the London Topographical Society, no. lix, for the year 1928. 


Ivories. 
*Die Consulardiptychen und verwandte Denkmialer. Von Richard Delbriick. 
10$x8}. Pp. xlvii+295, with a volume of plates. Berlin and Leipzig: 
de Gruyter, 1929. 


Linguistics. 
*Dialect and the Doctor. By Joseph Hambley Rowe. 8x5}. Pp. 16. Reprint 
Yorks. Dialect Soc., 1929. 


Metal-work. 


*Two small twelfth-century crosses made at Cologne. By W. L. Hildburgh. 
Reprinted from The Art Bulletin, vol. xi, no. 1, 1929. 


Monuments. 

*Victoria and Albert Museum. Catalogue of Rubbings of Brasses and Incised Slabs, 
classified and arranged in chronological order. By Muriel Clayton, M.A. 
9%x7}. Pp. xiv+250, with 72 plates. London: Stationery Office, 1929. 55. 


Music. 


*An account of two volumes of manuscript anthems once in the Barrett Collection. 
By Ralph Griffin, F.S.A. 11}x7}. Pp. 11. Privately printed, 1929. 


Near-Eastern Archaeology. 
*Explorations in Hittite Asia Minor, 1927-8. By H. H. von der Vaten. 93x63. 
Pp. viiit+153. Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago communications, 
no. 6. Chicago, 1929. 
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Ornament. 
*Traditional methods of pattern designing. An introduction to the study of formal 
ornament. By Archibald H. Christie. 845}. Pp. xii+313. Oxford: at 
the Clarendon Press, 1929. ros. 


Place-Names. 

*The Place-Names of Sussex. By A. Mawer and F. M. Stenton, with the assistance 
of J. E. B. Gover. Part I. The Rapes of Chichester, Arundel, and Bramber. 
English Place-Name Society, vol. vi. 8}$x5%. Pp. xlvit+249. Cambridge: 
at the University Press, 1929. 

*Minster. By Rendel Harris. Caravan Essays, no. 8. 8}x6}. Pp. 28. Cambridge: 
Heffer, 1929. 2s. 

*Mustard. By Rendel Harris. Caravan Essays,no.9. 8}x6%. Pp. 32. Cambridge: 
Heffer, 1929. 2s. 


Prehistoric Archaeology. 

*Ancient Emigrants. A history of the Norse settlements of Scotland. By A. W. 
Brégger, D.Ph., Hon. F.S.A., Hon. F.S.A.Scot. 8$x5}. Pp. xii+208. 
Oxford : at the Clarendon Press, 1929. 155. 

*Woodhenge. A description of the site as revealed by excavations carried out there 
by Mr. and Mrs. B. H. Cunnington, 1926-7-8. Also of four circles and an 
earthwork enclosure south of Woodhenge. By M. E. Cunnington (Mrs. B. H. 
Cunnington). 12}x8}. Pp. viii+187. Devizes: Simpson, 1929. 255. 

*Stonehenge to-day and yesterday. By Frank Stevens, curator of the Salisbury 
Museum, with plans and illustrations by Heywood Sumner. Revised edition. 
74x43. Pp. ii+90. London: Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, 


1929. 6d. 


Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 


Thursday, 7th November 1929. Mr. C. R. Peers, C.B.E., F.B.A., 
President, in the chair. 

Sir Aurel Stein read a paper on Alexander’s campaign on the Indian 
North-West frontier. 


Thursday, 14th November 1929. Mr. C. R. Peers, C.B.E., F.B.A., 
President, in the chair. 

Dr. and Mrs. R. E. M. Wheeler and Lt.-Col. Hawley, Fellows, com- 
municated the second report on the Lydney excavations. 


Thursday, 21st November 1929. Mr. C. R. Peers, C.B.E., F.B.A., 
President, in the chair. 

Mr. St. George Gray, F.S.A., exhibited a La Tene scabbard from 
Meare Heath, Somerset (p. 154) and a medieval spoon found at Taunton 
castle (p. 156). 

Mr. R.G. Collingwood, F.S.A., read a paper on Romano-Celtic art in 
Northumbria. 


Thursday, 28th November 1929. Mr. C. R. Peers, C.B.E., F.B.A., 
President, in the chair. 

A special vote of thanks was passed to Dr. W. L. Hildburgh, F.S.A., 
for his gift of Daniel Defoe’s Tour through London edited by Sir Mayson 
Beeton and E. Beresford Chancellor. 

Mr. L. E. Tanner, F.S.A., exhibited a fifteenth-century sword and a 
medieval bronze figure from Westminster abbey (p. 146). 

Dr. Tancred Borenius read a paper on the Calamus in the service of 
the Mass. 


Thursday, 5th December 1929. Mr. C.R. Peers, C.B.E., F.B.A., 
President, in the chair. 

Dr. J. Hambley Rowe was admitted a Fellow. 

Dr. H. R. Hall, Vice-President, exhibited a Syrian bronze axe-head 
and a Villanovan buckle found in Syria. 

Mr. C. ffoulkes read a paper on the Dardanelles gun at the Tower. 

Mr. P. A. S. Phillips exhibited two medieval leaden wool weights. 


Thursday, 12th December 1929. Mr. C. R. Peers, C.B.E., F.B.A., 
President, in the chair. 

Mr. A. H. Bright was admitted a Fellow. 

Mr. S. Toy, F.S.A., read a paper on the castles of the Bosphorus. 


Thursday, 16th Fanuary 1930. Mr. C. R. Peers, C.B.E., F.B.A., 
President, in the chair. 

Special votes of thanks were passed to Mr. C. J. Phillips for his gift 
of his History of the Sackville Family and to Mr. A. M. Freeman for the 
gift of 22 books from the library of his father the late Mr. H. A. Free- 
man, F.S.A. 
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The President referred to the death of Sir Lawrence Weaver, F.S.A., 
and moved that the Secretary be instructed to write a letter of condolence 
to Lady Weaver on behalf of the Society. 

The motion was carried unanimously, the Fellows signifying their 
assent by rising in their places. 

Col. H. F. Bidder, F.S.A., exhibited some Roman pottery from 
Mitcham. 

Mr. J. W. Walker, F.S.A., exhibited a dart head and a bird bolt from 
Didcot. 

The following were elected Fellows :—Canon Herbert John Edwin 
Burrell, Mr. Roger Abbott Raven, Mr. Theophilus Caldwell Sandeman, 
Charles, Lord Bledisloe, Mr. John Nowell Linton Myres, The Reverend 
Griffith Hartwell Jones, Mr. Herbert Arthur Cox, Major Harold Douglas 
Barnes, Mr. Arthur Robert Green, Mr. Thomas Walter Hall, and Mr. 
Henry Robert Charles Martin, Richmond Herald. 


Thursday, 23rd Fanuary 1930. Mr. C.R. Peers, C.B.E., F.B.A., 
President, in the chair. 

The following were admitted Fellows :—Rev. G. Hartwell Jones, 
Mr. T. C. Sandeman, Lord Bledisloe, and Mr. R. A. Raven. 

Messrs. F. W. Pixley, P. D. Griffiths, W. Longman, and General F. 
Lambarde were appointed auditors of the Society’s accounts for the year 
1929. 

A letter was read from Lady Weaver thanking the Fellows for their 
message of sympathy on the death of her husband. 

Mr. E. Thurlow Leeds, Vice-President, read a paper on a cauldron 


from Shipton-on-Cherwell, Oxon., with notes on the structure and dating 
of cauldrons of allied types. 


Thursday, 30th Ffanuary 1930. Mr. C. R. Peers, C.B.E., F.B.A., 
President, in the chair. 

The following were admitted Fellows :—Mr. H. A. Cox, and Mr. 
H. R. C. Martin, Richmond Herald. 

Mr. Ralph Griffin, F.S.A., exhibited an heraldic disc from Boston, 
Lincs. (p. 139), and a censer top from Barnham, Sussex. 

Dr. G. F. Hill, C.B., F.S.A., read a paper on the law and practice of 
Treasure Trove. 


Thursday, 6th February 1930. Mr. C. R. Peers, C.B.E., F.B.A., 
President, in the chair. 

Mr. F. Bradbury, F.S.A., exhibited the Saffron Walden mazer. 

Mr. A. E. Henderson, F.S.A., exhibited an illuminated diploma to 
Petrus Paulus Castellus, 1634. 

The following were elected Fellows:—Mr. James Ragg Wigfull, 
Mr. Henry John Randall, Mr. Percy Reeves Traer Harris, Mr. Frank 
Warren, Mr. Arnold John Hugh Smith, Mr. Quintin Waddington, 
Mr. Atwood Thorne, and Mr. Hugh Edmund Chafy, and as an 
Honorary Fellow Mr. John Pierpont Morgan. 
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